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PREFACE. 



In my official capacity I had occasion recently, along 
with the late Mr. W. H. Minnoch, to examine the early 
Minute Books of the Chamber. The research brought 
to light many curious details regarding the Industrial 
Progress of Glasgow during a period of the town's history, 
of which little is now known, and it proved so interesting 
that I was induced to extend the inquiry to other sources. 

As the Chamber has just completed the first century 
of its existence, the present seems a fitting time to give 
these researches greater publicity, and, at the suggestion 
of several friends, I have embodied them in a narrative 
which I hope may be found interesting. 

I shall regard the object of compiling these Sketches 
fully attained, should they be the means of creating 



increased interest in an old and honourable Glasgow 
Institution which, amidst many changes, has carried out 
the functions assigned to it, and which attains additional 
vigour and usefulness as the generations pass. 

G. STEWART. 



Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 
November, iSSj. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



We are very ready to imagine that the order of things, 
as we find them on first entering the hurry and bustle of 
life, are such as have always been, and such as will still 
continue ; and it is only after long years, sometimes not 
at all, that the individual learns, from his own experience, 
the radical changes that overtake a nation or a particular 
branch of commerce. To obtain a reliable insight into 
our present position, and gauge accurately the material 
well-being and prosperity of the community, we must look 
not only at what we are, but also at what we have been, 
for without such a retrospect any opinion as to the stabil- 
ity of our institutions or our commerce can possess but 
little value. To any one thus desirous of estimating the 
commercial position of the West of Scotland, and its his- 
tory from this point of view for the last century, we can 
offer no safer or more interesting guide than the proceed- 
ings of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures in 
the City of Glasgow. 

Founded a century ago, at a time of unexampled com- 
mercial disaster, with a view to foster local industries, and 



2 Introduction. 

to open up fresh channels for trade, the Chamber has 
since discussed every public question affecting our indus- 
trial position, and has largely influenced the legislation of 
its time relating to the special objects of its existence. 
A slight sketch of the origin and history of the Chamber 
is both instructive and interesting, and it forms an ap- 
propriate beginning to any account of the progress of 
Glasgow. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 

MANUFACTURES. 



PERHAPS the prosperity of Glasgow has never been 
so much endangered as in the year 1783. The 
trade with America, which had brought the town into the 
influential and well-to-do position it had held for many 
years, was completely closed by the unhappy and disas- 
trous war with that country, leaving the bewildered citizens 
destitute of any commercial or manufacturing resources at 
all adequate to the necessities of the place.* There still 
remained a small and unimportant manufacture of domes- 
tic fabrics, and a trade with the West Indies, which was 
as yet very imperfectly developed, and comparatively 
insignificant. Moreover, the general distress was greatly 
augmented by the imposition of war taxes, and a most 
annoying and harassing system of regulations in connec- 
tion with both the home and export trades. Heavy 

*In order to afford some idea of the extent of Glasgow in 1783, it 
may be remarked that the population at that time was about 45,000. 
At the present time the town of Paisley is computed at 55,638 inhabi- 
tants, and Greenock 66,704, while Glasgow is supposed to number 
674,095. 



4 Establishment of Chamber. 

failures were of daily occurrence, and the perplexities 
resulting from the application of the laws regulating Bank- 
rupt Estates also contributed to increase the anxiety and 
distress of the unfortunate inhabitants. Besides, the war 
had engendered a feeling of prejudice and jealousy between 
the North American colonies and the mother country, and 
in many cases had broken up friendly associations and 
family ties, a disaster, in some respects, more deplorable 
than even the gloomy prospects that overshadowed the 
national trade and commerce. 

In these circumstances the merchants of Glasgow, 
feeling that individually they were almost powerless, 
resolved to establish an association whereby, through 
combined action on the part of its members, much might 
be done to alleviate the general distress. The result of 
much anxious and careful consideration was the establish- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures upon 
the most liberal and equitable foundation, admitting as 
members all merchants, traders, and manufacturers resid- 
ing in Glasgow, Paisley, Kilbarchan, Greenock, Port- 
Glasgow, and Kilmarnock, with the other towns and 
villages on the banks of the Clyde and its vicinity. The 
first meeting of this association was held on New-Year's- 
Day, 1783, some time previous to the formal ratification 
of the Treaty of Peace with America, under the presidency 



Rules of Chamber. 5 

of Mr. Patrick Colquhoun, Lord Provost of the city. 
After arranging the terms of admission, the election of 
directors, and other details, the following general rules of 
the business committed to the charge of the directors were 
submitted and confirmed :— 

" 1. — To consider of such plans and systems as shall contribute to 
4 'the protection and improvement of those branches of trade and 
" manufactures which are peculiar to this country, and which may be 
" interesting to the members of the Chamber at large. 

"2. — To regulate all matters respecting any branch of trade or 
" manufacture, which may be submitted to the directors, for the purpose 
" of establishing rules for the convenience and assistance either of 
" Foreign Traders or Manufacturers. 

"3. — To read and discuss all public and private memorials and 
"representations of members of the Chamber, requesting the aid of the 
" directors in any matter regarding trade or manufactures. 

" 4. — To afford aid to members, whether as individuals or otherwise, 
" who may apply for assistance, in negotiating any matter of business, 
" whether local or of a nature which requires the weight and influence 
" of the directors, in making application to the Board of Trustees, to 
"the King's Ministers, or to Parliament. 

" 5. — To procure relief or redress of any grievance, hardship, oppres- 
sion, or inconvenience, affecting any particular branch of trade or 
" manufacture, carried on by the members of this Society, by interposing 
''the weight and influence of the directors in any public negotiation 
" that may be thought necessary to effect such relief. 

" 6. — To consider of all matters affecting the Corn Laws of this 
"part of the United Kingdom in particular, as being of the utmost 
" consequence to its trade and manufactures. 
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" 7. — And, in general, to take cognisance of every matter and thing 
that shall be in the least degree connected with the interests of Com- 
merce. To assist in pointing out new sources for promoting whatever 
may be useful and beneficial, and to attend to every application made 
to Parliament, which may be thought injurious to the trade and manu- 
factures of this country. To support an intercourse and friendly 
correspondence with the Convention of Royal Burghs, and Board of 
Trustees for Fisheries and Manufactures, for the purpose of communi- 
cating new and useful improvements to their attention." 



The Chamber at its formation consisted of 216 
Members, viz. : — 



Glasgow Merchant Class, 

Glasgow Manufacturing Class, 

Paisley Merchants and Manufacturers, 

kllbarchan manufacturers, . 

Greenock Merchants and Manufacturers, 

Port-Glasgow Merchants and Manufacturers, 

Total, 



130 

38 

23 

2 

16 
7 

216 



In March of the same year the Chamber applied, 
by petition, to the King, praying that His Majesty 
would be pleased to constitute them a Body Corporate, 
by granting them a Royal Charter. The application 
was graciously received, and a Charter was executed 
and transmitted to the Chamber. In their petition the 
Directors represent that — 



"The City of Glasgow is a town of the greatest importance in Great 



Charter. 7 

"Britain as regards commerce and manufactures; and that, in order 
"to give stability and encouragement to the commerce and 
"manufactures of the city, and of the towns and villages in its 
"vicinity, the petitioners have formed themselves into an association 
" by the name of ' The Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures in 
" the City of Glasgow/ and have collected, by voluntary subscription 
"among themselves, a sum of money to be applied to the purposes 
"above-mentioned, under certain laws and regulations, which 
"institution they verily believe will be of great benefit, not only 
" to the individual members of the Society, but to the community at 
"large. That the petitioners firmly believe that if they and their 
" successors in the administration of the affairs of the Society were 
"invested with corporate privileges, it would be rendered more 
"extensive and useful to the community, and its funds would be 
"managed more judiciously, and with greater security; And, therefore, 
"the petitioners humbly pray that they may be granted a Royal 
"Charter, incorporating them and their successors in the adminis- 
"tration of the affairs of the said Society into a body corporate 
"and politic, by the name of 'The Chamber of Commerce and 
"Manufactures in the City of Glasgow, 1 with perpetual succession, 
"and with power to use a seal, to sue and to be sued, to purchase 
"lands, to make bye-laws, and with all other necessary and usual 
" powers." 



The Charter further specifies the method of electing 
or disqualifying the Directors, filling up vacancies in 
the Board, electing office-bearers, and defines their duties 
and powers, &c. The first Charter, owing chiefly to 
the stringent nature of its provisions with respect to 
the payment of annual subscriptions, and also owing to 
the great extension of the city, was repealed in 1 860, and 
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First Directors. 



a new Charter obtained more in accordance with the 
altered circumstances of the period. 

The first Board of Directors consisted of the 
following gentlemen : — 

Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., Lord Provost, Chairman. 
James M'Grigor, Esq., Merchant, Deputy Chairman. 
Gilbert Hamilton, Esq., Merchant, Secretary. 

Messrs. John Glassford. Messrs. Archibald Graham 

William Cuninghame. 



Jambs Dennistoun, Sen. 
William French. 
John Campbell, Clathick. 
John Robertson. 
Patrick Colquhoun. 
William Coats. 
John Laurie. 
James Sommerville. 
Robert Dunmore. 
Henry Riddell. 
Gilbert Hamilton. 
Robert Cowan. 
George Bogle. 



James Gemmell. 
Hugh Moody. 
James M'Grigor. 
John Stirling. 
Walter Stirling. 
John Brown, Jun. 
James Fin lay. 
Alexander M 'Alpine. 
Dugald Bannatyne. 
William Lang. 
David Dale. 
Robert Fulton. 
John Wilson. 
William Carlisle. 



The following are the names of the gentlemen who 
have filled the offices of chairman and deputy chairman 
each year, from the commencement of the Institution 
to this date : — 



1783. 

Patrick Colquhoun, Chairman. 
James M'Grigor, Dep. Chairman. 
Gilbert Hamilton, Secretary. 

1784. 
Patrick Colquhoun, Chairman. 
James M'Grigor, Dep. Chairman. 



I785- 
Patrick Colquhoun, Chairman. 
James M'Grigor, Dep. Chairman. 

1786. 
Archibald Henderson, Chairman. 
David Dale, Dep. Chairman. 



Office-Bearers. 



1787. 

Archibald Henderson, Chairman. 
David Dale, Dep. Chairman. 

1788. 

John Campbell, Chairman. 
George Macintosh, Dep. Chairman. 

1789. 
Robert Findlay, Chairman. 
George Macintosh, Dep. Chairman. 

1790. 
Archibald Grahame, Chairman. 
William Wardlaw, Dep. Chairman. 

1791. 
Archibald Grahame, Chairman. 
William Wardlaw, Dep. Chairman. 

1792. 
Henry Riddell, Chairman. 
Dugald Bannatynb, Dep. Chairman. 

1793- 
Henry Riddell, Chairman. 

Dugald Bannatynb, Dep. Chairman. 

1794. 

Robert Findlay, Chairman. 
John Brown, Jun., Dep. Chairman. 

1795- 
Robert Findlay, Chairman. 

John Brown, Jun., Dep. Chairman. 

1796. 
Henry Glassford, Chairman. 
Hugh Cross, Dep. Chairman. 

1797. 
Henry Glassford, Chairman. 
Hugh Cross, Dep. Chairman. 



1798. 
Archibald Grahame, Chairman. 
John Mair, Dep. Chairman. 

1799. 
Archibald Grahams, Chairman. 
William Wardlaw, Dep. Chairman. 

1800. 
Henry Riddell, Chairman. 
William Wardlaw, Dep. Chairman. 

1801. 
Henry Riddell, Chairman. 
Robert Dun lop, Dep. Chairman. 

1802. 
Cunningham Corbett, Chairman. 
Robert Dunlop, Dep. Chairman. 

1803. 
Cunningham Corbett, Chairman. 
William Craig, Dep. Chairman. 

1804. 
John Gordon, Chairman. 
William Craig, Dep. Chairman. 

1805. 
John Gordon, Chairman. 
Kirkman Finlay, Dep. Chairman. 

1806. 
George Macintosh, Chairman. 
Kirkman Finlay, Dep. Chairman. 

1807. 

J George Macintosh, Chairman. 
Henry Monteath, Dep. Chairman. 

1 1808. 

James Hopkirk, Chairman. 
Henry Monteath, Dep. Chairman. 
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Office-Bearers. 



1809. 

James Hopkirk, Chairman. 
James Robertson, Dep. Chairman. 
Dugald Bannatyne, Secretary. 

1810. 
Francis Garden, Chairman. 
James Robertson, Dep. Chairman. 

1811. 
Francis Garden, Chairman. 
James Dennistoun, Dep. Chairman. 

1812. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
James Dennistoun, Dep. Chairman. 

1813. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
James Ewing, Dep. Chairman. 

1814. 
James Buchanan, Chairman. 
Robert Findlay, Dep. Chairman. 

1815. 

Archibald Smith, Chairman. 
Robert Findlay, Dep. Chairman. 

1816. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
Adam Crooks, Dep. Chairman. 

1817. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
Adam Crooks, Dep. Chairman. 

1818. 
James Ewing, Chairman. 
James Oswald, Dep. Chairman. 

1819. 
James Ewing, Chairman. 
Robert Dalglish, Dep. Chairman. 



1820. 
James Buchanan, Chairman. 
Robert Dalglish, Dep. Chairman. 

1821. 
Robert Findlay, Chairman. 
Daniel M'Krnzie, Dep. Chairman. 

1822. 
Robert Findlay, Chairman. 
Daniel M'Kenzib, Dep. Chairman. 

1823. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
Archibald Wallace, Dep. Chairman. 

1824. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
Archibald Wallace, Dep. Chairman. 

1825. 
William Smith, Chairman. 
James A. Anderson, Dep. Chairman. 

1826. 
William Smith, Chairman. 
James A. Anderson, Dep. Chairman. 

1827. 
James Dennistoun, Chairman. 
Robert Dalglish, Dep. Chairman. 

1828. 
Charles S. Parker, Chairman. 
Robert Dalglish, Dep. Chairman. 

1829. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
William Gray, Dep. Chairman. 

1830. 
Kirkman Finlay, Chairman. 
William Gray, Dep. Chairman. 



Office-Bearers. 



ii 



1 83 1. 

R. D. Alston, Chairman. 

James Hutchison, Dep. Chairman. 

1832. 
James A. Anderson, Chairman. 
James Hutchison, Dep. Chairman. 

1833. 
James A. Anderson, Chairman. 
John Fleming, Dep. Chairman. 

1834. 
John G. Hamilton, Chairman. 
George Scheviz, Dep. Chairman. 

I835- 
John G. Hamilton, Chairman. 

George Scheviz, Dep. Chairman. 

1836. 
Robert Findlay, Chairman. 
Walter Buchanan, Dep. Chairman. 
James A. Anderson, Secretary. 

1837. 
Robert Findlay, Chairman. 
Hugh Cogan, Dep. Chairman. 

1838. 
William Gray, Chairman. 
Hugh Cogan, Dep. Chairman. 

1839. 
Alexander M'Gregor, Chairman. 
John Houldsworth, Dep. Chairman. 

1840. 
Alexander M'Gregor, Chairman. 
John Houldsworth, Dep. Chairman. 

1841. 
Henry Dunlop, Chairman. 
Dan. Walkingshaw, Dep. Chairman. 



1842. 
Andrew Rankin, Chairman. 
Alex. Wardrop, Dep. Chairman. 

1843. 
Andrew Rankin, Chairman. 
James Browne, Dep. Chairman. 

1844. 
James Browne, Chairman. 
Alex. Wardrop, Dep. Chairman. 
Thomas G. Buchanan, Secretary. 

1845. 
William Stirling, Chairman. 
Alex. Wardrop, Dep. Chairman. 

1846. 
Sir James Campbell, Chairman. 
Mungo Campbell, Dep. Chairman. 
John G. Kinnear, Secretary. 

1847. 
Sir James Campbell, Chairman. 
Mungo Campbell, Dep. Chairman. 

1848. 
Walter Buchanan, Chairman. 
William Connal, Dep. Chairman. 

1849. 
Walter Buchanan, Chairman. 
William Connal, Dep. Chairman. 

1850. 
Henry Dunlop, Chairman. 
R. Bartholomew, Dep. Chairman. 

1851. 
Henry Dunlop, Chairman. 
R. Bartholomew, Dep. Chairman. 

1852. 
Hugh Cogan, Chairman. 
G. L. Walker, Dep. Chairman. 
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1853. 

Hugh Cogan, Chairman. 

G. L. Walker, Dep. Chairman. 

1854. 

G. L. Walker, Chairman. 
Andrew Johnstone, Dep. Chairman. 

1855- 

G. L. Walker, Chairman. 
William Balfour, Dep. Chairman. 

1856. 

William Balfour, Chairman. 
Andrew Johnstone, Dep. Chairman. 

1857. 
William Balfour, Chairman. 
Andrew Johnstone, Dep. Chairman. 

1858. 
James Hannan, Chairman. 
William Murray, Dep. Chairman. 

1859. 

James Hannan, Chairman. 
John Jamieson, Dep. Chairman. 

i860. 

William P. Paton, Chairman. 
Allan Gilmour, Dep. Chairman. 

1861. 

Henry Dunlop, Chairman. 
Thomas Buchanan, Dep. Chairman. 

1862. 

Henry Dunlop, Chairman. 
Allan Gilmour, Dep. Chairman. 
Jambs S. Fleming, Secretary. 



1863. 

Alexander Hastie, Chairman. 
Thomas Buchanan, Dep. Chairman. 

1864. 
Alexander Hastie, Chairman. 
John M'Ewen, Dep. Chairman. 

1865. 

John M'Ewen, Chairman. 

Alex. Ronaldson, Dep. Chairman. 

1866. 

Alexander Ronaldson, Chairman. 
John Ramsay, Dep. Chairman. 

1867. 

Alexander Ronaldson, Chairman. 
John Ramsay, Dep. Chairman. 

1868. 
John Ramsay, Chairman. 
Patrick Playfair, Dep. Chairman. 

1869. 
John Ramsay, Chairman. 
Patrick Playfair, Dep. Chairman. 

1870. 

Patrick Playfair, Chairman. 
John Matheson, Jun., Dep. Chairman. 

1871. 

Patrick Playfair, Chairman. 
John Matheson, Jun., Dep. Chairman. 

1872. 

John Matheson, Jun., Chairman. 
James A. Campbell, Dep. Chairman. 
Thomas G. Wright, Secretary. 



Office- Bearers. 
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1873. 

John Matheson, Jun., Chairman. 
James A. Campbell, Dep. Chairman. 

1874. 

James White, Chairman. 

Walter Paterson, Dep. Chairman. 

1*75- 
James White, Chairman. 

J. C. Bolton, Dep. Chairman. 

1876. 
J. C. Bolton, Chairman. 
Wm. J. Davidson, Dep. Chairman. 
Mathew Anderson, Secretary. 

1877. 
J. C. Bolton, Chairman. 
Wm. J. Davidson, Dep. Chairman. 

1878. 
James King, Chairman. 
Stephen Mason, Dep. Chairman. 



1879. 

James King, Chairman. 
Stephen Mason, Dep. Chairman. 

1880. 

Stephen Mason, Chairman. 

R. T. Middleton, Dep. Chairman. 

I 1881. 

' Wm. M'Ewen, Chairman. 

1 John M'Laren, Dep. Chairman. 

1882. 

Wm. M'Ewen, Chairman. 
John M'Laren, Dep. Chairman. 

1883. 

John M'Laren, Chairman. 

J. L. K. Jamieson, Dep. Chairman. 

William H. Hill, Secretary. 



Gentlemen who held office as Secretary at various 
periods during the century : — 



Gilbert Hamilton, 


Secretary 


from 1783 


till 


1808—25 Years. 


DUGALD BANNATYNE, 


Do. 


1808 


11 


1836—28 .. 


James A. Anderson, 


Do. 


1836 


11 


1844— 8 11 


Thomas G. Buchanan 


, Do. 


1844 


11 


1846— 2 11 


John G. Kinnear, 


Do. 


1846 


11 


1862—16 .. 


James S. Fleming, 


Do. 


1862 


11 


1872—10 11 


Thomas G. Wright, 


Do. 


1872 


11 


1876— 4 i. 


Mathew Anderson, 


Do. 


1877 


11 


1883- 7 " 
100 Years. 
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Number of members and stock held at various 
periods during the century : — 

1783. Number of members in Chamber, 216. 

Stock at close of the year, . • ^1,138 5 8 

1803. Number of members in Chamber, 73. 

Stock at close of the year, . &A77 4 4 

1823. Number of members in Chamber, 142. 

Stock at close of the year, . .£6,315 1 o 

1843. Number of members in Chamber, 295. 

Stock at close of the year, . ^6,413 5 3 

1863. Number of members in Chamber, 619. 

Stock at close of the year, . £7A39 1 1 6 

1883. Number of members in Chamber, 902. 

Stock at close of the year, ^8,641 x 1 6 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 1883. 

PRESIDENT. 

John M'Laren, Esq., of William M'Laren, Sons & Co., Warehousemen. 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 

John L. K. Jamieson, Esq., late of Elder & Co., Shipbuilders. 

SECRETARY. 

William H. Hill, Esq., of Barlanark, Writer. 
DIRECTORS. 

James Campbell, Esq., of Tillichewan, J. & W. Campbell & Co., Warehousemen. 

Sir James Watson, of Watson & Smith, Stockbrokers. 

Thomas Henderson, Esq., Shipowner, Anchor Line. 

David Sandeman, Esq., of D. Sandeman & Sons, Yarn Merchants. 

Charles Gairdner, Esq., General Manager, Union Bank of Scotland, Limited. 

James Han nan, Esq., of Henry Monteith & Co., Dyers. 

Alexander Allan Esq., of J. & A. Allan, Shipowners. 
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James Dunlop, Esq., of Tollcross, Ironmaster. 

Robert Young, Esq., of R. Young & Son, Merchants. 

Michael Connal, Esq., of Parkhall, Sugar Broker. 

Paul Rottenburg, Esq., of Leisler, Bock & Co., Merchants. 

James King, Esq., of Campsie, Alum Manufacturer. 

James White, Esq., of Overtoun, Chemical Manufacturer. 

Sir James Bain, Ironmaster. 

Leonard Gow, Esq., of Allan C. Gow & Co. 

Hugh Brown, Esq., late of H. Brown & Co. 

D. S. Cargill, Esq., ofWra. Milne & Co., East India Merchants. 

Stephen Mason, Esq., of S. Mason & Co., Manufacturers. 

Anthony Hannay, Esq., of Kelly & Co., Cotton Brokers. 

Archibald Arrol, Esq., of A. Arrol & Sons, Brewers. 

William M'Ewen, Esq., of R. & J. Henderson, Merchants. 

James Arthur, Esq., of Barshaw, Warehouseman. 

Gilbert Beith, Esq., of Beith, Stevenson & Co., Merchants. 

David Guthrie, Esq., of Guthrie and M'Arly, Calico Printers. 

J. H. N. Graham, Esq., of Wm. Graham & Co., East India Merchants. 

Stewart Clark, Esq., of Kilnside, Paisley, Thread Manufacturer. 

J. C. Bolton, Esq., M.P., of Carbrook. 

Robert Gourlay, Esq., Banker, Bank of Scotland. 

Charles Tennant, Esq., M.P., of The Glen. 

William Clark, Esq., of John Clark, Jun., & Co., Thread Manufacturers. 

David M'Cowan, Esq., of W. Euing & Co., Insurance Brokers. 

A. H. Maclean, Esq., of Robert Kettle & Co., Yam Agents. 

John Miller, Esq., of James Black & Co., Calico Printers. 

John Ramsay, Esq., M.P., of Kildalton. 

The principles upon which the Chamber acted in 
carrying out its objects are described by the following 
extracts from a letter written to the Chamber in 1836, 
fifty-three years after its establishment, by Mr. Dugald 
Bannatyne, on the resignation of his office as 
Secretary : — 

"Having been a member of the Chamber since its origin, and 
"having acted in the capacity of its secretary for twenty-eight years, 
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"permit me to say a few words as to one or two of the great 
"principles which have all along guided its proceedings, and with 
" which it may be almost considered as identified 

"The first of these is Free Trade. The Chamber has been the 
" invariable and uncompromising advocate of this great principle, and 
"has laboured zealously to procure the speedy, though gradual, 
" removal of all the shackles with which the industry of the country 
" is loaded. 

"Another principle it has always strenuously supported is the 
"necessity of a uniform measure of value — an object to be secured 
"only by a provision that our paper currency shall be at all times 
"immediately convertible into the precious metals. During times of 
"considerable difficulty in the financial history of the country, it 
"endeavoured constantly and anxiously to procure the adoption of 
" this principle, and since it has been adopted the Chamber has been 
" equally desirous to discourage every attempt to depart from it. 

"A third question in which the Chamber has always taken an 
"active part is the reform of Commercial Law. It has promoted 
"every proposal which appeared calculated to render this law more 
"acceptable and sure, and its administration more expeditious. Its 
"exertions during the various discussions on the Bankrupt Law have 
"been known and estimated generally by the public throughout 
" Scotland. 

"I may add that the usefulness of the Chamber has been greatly 
" increased by its steadily and undeviatingly confining its attention to 
"questions of a commercial nature, excluding the consideration of 
"other matters, which, however important or interesting, would, by 
"their introduction, have led to dissension, and have ultimately 
"prevented it from fulfilling its original and peculiar object — of 
"representing the matured opinions of this large and enlightened 
"community on commercial subjects. The weight of its representa- 
" tions has been also augmented by a rule of the Chamber never to 
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" obtrude its opinions unnecessarily or officiously, either on the 
" legislature or the government, but to interfere only in those cases 
" where there was an evident call on them to do so." 

The Chamber has since consistently adhered to the 
principles mentioned in Mr. Bannatyne's letter, while its 
influence has greatly increased. 



CHAPTER I I. 



THE THREAD TRADE. 



IT is a suggestive fact, in view of the influence which 
the thread and yarn industries were ultimately to 
exercise over the progress and prosperity of Glasgow, 
that the first practical subject brought under the notice of 
the Chamber of Commerce was the condition of these 
important and valuable branches of trade. Even in those 
early days the industry had been long established in the 
town of Paisley. 

We may be permitted to deviate from the strict 
narrative of the thread trade to give a short history of 
the first person who founded the trad? in Renfrewshire, 
as told in the records of the Presbytery, giving a glimpse 
of an ancient Scottish superstition, scarcely extinct at the 
present day, which, in its connection with the founder of 
a great national industry, is curious and interesting. Two 
hundred years ago there lived, a short distance south of 
the castle of Renfrew, with his family and dependents, 
John Shaw, Laird of Bargarren.. One of his daughters, 
Christian, or, as she was commonly called, Kirsty, 
detected the servant girl, Katie Campbell, one day in 
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the Bargarren dairy drinking milk. Probably Lady 
Bargarren was one of those stingy mortals in whose 
estimation this was a grievous offence, and the 
punishment inflicted on Katie was more than the fault 
deserved. Katie was proud and vindictive, and, in 
revenge, prayed with horrid imprecations that the 
author of evil should "harle Kirsty's soul through the 
bottomless pit!" Of course the child was terribly scared, 
for at this date, 1696, the belief in Satanic agency and 
the power of witchcraft was nearly universal. One 
night about a week after this occurrence she went to 
bed apparently in her usual health. No sooner did she 
lie down, however, than she began to struggle violently 
and call for help. "Then suddenly/* we quote from the 
official report of the Presbytery, "she did fly over the 
bed with such violence, that probably her brains had 
been dashed out if a woman, providentially standing 
by, had not broke the force of the child's motion." She 
continued afterwards, says the narrative, " without the 
power of speech, except at short intervals, for eight 
days, with scarcely half an hour's intermission from 
terrible fits. John White, an apothecary from Paisley, 
was called in and applied several remedies without any 
discernable effect. She was afterwards conveyed to 
Glasgow, and placed under the care of Dr. Brisbane, a 
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physician of great skill and experience; but the fits still 
increased in violence, and for the space of three days, so 
goes the story, she did thrust or spit out of her mouth 
parcels of hair in large quantities, coal cinders about the 
bigness of chestnuts, some of which were so hot that they 
could scarcely be handled, bones of various sorts and sizes, 
as bones of fowls, and small bones of the heads of kine, 
sticks of candle fir about three or four inches long; and 
Archibald Bannatyne, younger, of Kellie, observing a 
bone in her mouth like a duck shank, and essaying to 
pull it out, declared he found something drawing 
it back into her throat, so that it took a deal 
of force to get it pulled out ; of all which many famous 
witnesses can testify who came frequently to visit her." 

It was plain, therefore, that Kirsty was bewitched. 
At the first meeting of Presbytery divers Godly 
members were appointed to visit Bargarren every 
Tuesday and hold appropriate exercise of fasting and 
prayer there, "that the powers of darkness combined 
not only for ruining the maid's body, but also for 
murdering her soul, should be frustrated." Many 
solemn public fasts were held throughout the bounds of 
the Presbytery, but, unfortunately, without the wished- 
for result, till at length a general fast was proclaimed, 
which was religiously observed by the greater part of 
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the Synod. " Boasting of prayer," the report says, " is 
to be abhorred; yet it is our duty, with all gratitude, to 
proclaim to the world its efficacy upon this very 
occasion, for the girl hath been restored. And is not 
this a brand plucked out of the fire ? and have not the 
splinters recoiled back upon themselves who thought to 
have destroyed her ?" This, alas ! was no vain boast. 

The Paisley Presbytery at an early meeting appointed 
Mr. John Stirling and Mr. Andrew Turner "to go to 
Edinburgh on Monday next, and lay the whole affair 
before the Lords of His Majesty's Privie Council, craving 
earnestly a commission for putting those who are sus- 
pected to be the chief tormentors to a tryall." It is 
needless to add that their request was complied with. 
Three men and four women, among whom was Katie 
Campbell, were convicted by the Commission of the crime 
of malicious witchcraft, and solemnly sentenced to be 
carried to the Gallowgreen of Paisley, on the 10th of 
June, 1697, and there "to be first worried (hanged), 
and then publicly brunt? On the day previous to that 
on which the dreadful sentence was carried out, the poor 
tormented prisoners were obliged to attend Divine 
service, which consisted of two long sermons specially 
bearing on their crimes, wherein they were earnestly 
entreated to make full confession of their guilt, so that 
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God's people might pray for them, the minister quaintly 
adding, "that if they would be out of the claws of the 
devil, it would take all the prayers they could get." One 
of the condemned malefactors anticipated " justice " by 
committing suicide in Renfrew prison. Such is an 
outline of the strange and repulsive history as recorded 
in the documents alluded to. 

About the year 1 7 1 8 Christian Shaw was married to 
Mr. Miller, the Parish Minister of Kilmaurs, but was soon 
left a widow ; and having acquired great proficiency in 
spinning fine yarns, as we are told by Sir John Sinclair, 
she applied her skill towards the production of sewing 
thread. The whole process at first she executed with her 
own hands. The bleaching operations were conducted on 
a large slate placed on one of the windows of the house. 
A friend took a parcel of her thread to Bath, where it 
met a ready sale for the manufacture of lace. It is 
conjectured that this was the first Scotch thread that 
ever crossed the Tweed. Another of her friends 
found means to learn the secrets of the Dutch thread 
manufacture, Holland having long been famed for its 
superior thread twining mills. When the Dutch method 
was adopted by her the young women in the neighbour- 
hood were taught spinning, after the best model, and the 
Bargarren thread came into general use, and was quickly 
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disposed of at a good price. Many of the neighbouring 
families engaged in the profitable manufacture, and the 
secrets of the business were gradually divulged by 
apprentices and assistants. A Mr. Pollock established 
a large thread manufactory in Paisley, others followed 
the good example ; Paisley thread became extensively 
known and much sought after, and its manufacture still 
occupies a large share of the industrial energy of that 
enterprising and prosperous town. 

At the first business meeting of the Chamber, held on 
8th January, 1783, Mr. Carlile of Paisley, one of the 
directors, and a member of a firm of thread manufacturers 
there, which is still in existence, and through all the 
changes of a century has borne the family name, laid a 
motion before the directors, calling their attention to the 
present state of the thread manufacture of this country, 
which is in some respects upon a very improper footing, 
and requiring certain regulations, which, if brought 
about under the sanction of Parliament, would tend 
much to the advantage of that valuable branch of 
manufacture. 

In 1772 the honourable board of trustees for the 
improvement of trade in Scotland had issued regulations, 
which it would seem they were at great trouble to 
enforce, namely, that the manufacturer's name should be 
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conspicuously shown on every parcel of sewing thread 
offered for sale, and that one uniform standard of measure- 
ment should be observed. By the time the Chamber 
of Commerce was established, however, the trade had 
fallen into confusion. It was a subject of complaint 
that every thread manufacturer considered himself at 
liberty to fix a standard to suit his own purpose, so that 
the reputation which the Paisley thread manufacturers 
had acquired for " integrity of character and perfection 
of workmanship " was in danger of being lost. A large 
quantity of thread was at this time manufactured in 
the north of Scotland, and a committee was formed for 
the purpose of communicating with the manufacturers 
there, particularly with the following firms who still 
observed the regulations of the Board of Trustees, 
viz. : — Messrs. Milner, Cruden & Co., of Aberdeen ; 
Messrs. Weems & Co., Dundee; and Messrs. David 
Gardner & Co., Montrose. These manufacturers, 
while differing slightly in minor details respecting the 
proposal, supported the measure for obtaining Parlia- 
mentary sanction to the establishment of a uniform 
standard, to which every manufacturer would be com- 
pelled to conform. The standard which the committee 
recommended to be fixed was 30 yards per hank, a 
measurement considered by the Chamber most suitable 
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for the general interests of the various parties engaged 
in the trade. To fix responsibility in the proper quarter, 
they also agreed that the manufacturer's name and address 
should be distinctly marked on the cover of each parcel. 

It is pleasing to observe the incessant care with which 
the Chamber guarded every opening by which the industry 
of the town could find access or exit, and to mark their 
watchfulness that the trade of the place should be 
conducted on the most honourable principles, and the 
rights and liberties of the manufacturers and operatives 
equally preserved. 

Having thus, as they thought, settled an honest 
standard for the thread trade, which took them upwards 
of five years' unremitting exertion to get embodied in an 
act, the directors turned their attention, with the same 
ardour, to improve and perfect the quality of the yarns 
spun for manufacturing purposes. The weaving of linens, 
cambrics, and lawns, was the principal industry of that 
period, and the faults in home spun yarns, suitable for 
these fabrics, were manifold. The greater part of the 
finer fabrics fitted for exportation was woven from yarn 
imported from Holland, Belgium, and France, and the 
defects of the home spun yarn were the subject of 
complaint in the trade for many years. These faults are 
quaintly detailed in the directors' minutes, and complaints 
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are made that the manufacturers " understand them but 
too well to their cost, when the yarn is wrought up in the 
different fabrics of cloth." They are classified as " Slack 
twine, ill thum'd and dry spun, hard twine, thumb knots, 
different colours in the same hank, slip ekes, coarse 
pieces, roaney, or having the shows or straw adhering, 
spun beyond the grist and hairy, check spales, lumpy, 
low spun, &c." These faults the directors attribute in 
a great measure to carelessness and inattention, as well 
as ignorance of the art of spinning. " Many/' they say, 
" where yarn is spun, do not even know how to make a 
' weaver's knot.' " Before punishment could be justly 
inflicted, however, the directors recommend that spinners 
be informed of their faults, and taught how to correct 
them, and they further propose that the honourable board 
of trustees should "distribute small premiums from 
twenty shillings to five pounds in different parts of the 
country, for the best spun twenty spyndles of yarn, freest 
of these faults, (for there is no perfection in anything). 
She who gets the highest premium, to secure also, as a 
further encouragement, a cap (or head dress) of fine lawn 
or linen, handsomely decorated." It was also suggested 
that the awards should be determined publicly at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and other fitting places, 
at the time of some principal fair, and that they should 
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be presented by the stampmaster and the most influential 
manufacturers and magistrates of the place, who would 
also report the matter to the board of trustees, and have 
the whole proceedings duly recorded in the newspapers. 

Notice is also taken of the arbitrary rule of the 
inspectors, whose duty it should be to check the faults 
complained of. " In some parts of the country," the 
directors say, "a considerable salary is given to the 
principal inspectors, who keep it as a sinecure, and do 
little or no business, but depute their authority to a lower 
set, whose bargain is ' no purchase, no pay ; ' if they take 
no yarn they get no reward for their trouble. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these people should cause 
terror, for all yarn is seized by such inspectors, as well 
when it wants a very little, as when it wants a great 
deal of the legal standard, and it is to be feared that 
those sort of people, who act without salaries, do more 
harm than good. Inspectors should be men of good 
character, who have sense to use their powers with 
firmness and discretion. The terror some of the 
inspectors are to the spinners is generally owing to the 
severe, imprudent, and partial use of their powers." It 
was resolved to apply to the board of trustees for an 
increase to the number of inspectors where the extent of 
the district seemed to call for it, and for a small addition 
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to their salaries, many of them having only ten pounds 
yearly. 

Immediately after the institution of the Chamber, the 
directors set themselves to devise measures whereby the 
evils which threatened the extinction of the cambric and 
lawn manufactures could be averted. They resolved to 
offer premiums, in addition to any sums which the board 
of trustees might give, for raising and dressing flax in 
the French manner; and a carefully considered plan 
of a spinning school was prepared. Here young girls 
were to be instructed in the art of preparing flax and 
spinning it in the "true French way," by a mistress 
who understood the best method of spinning ; and some 
of the committee having seen a specimen of yarn spun 
by a "woman in Edinburgh," they recommended that 
she should be appointed spinning mistress. The 
committee proposed that the business of the school 
should also be under the direction of an intelligent 
manufacturer "who knows yarn and understands how 
to apply it best to the various uses for which it may be 
best fitted." This gentleman was expected to act as 
clerk, to procure the proper flax, to engage new scholars, 
and keep everything in good order, for which duties he 
was to receive a yearly salary of twenty-five pounds, the 
spinning mistress to be paid according to the quantity of 
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yarn spun by herself and her girls. A calculation of the 
number of spyndles thus to be produced shows that her 
remuneration would amount to about fifteen pounds 
yearly. A similar sum was reserved as a premium for 
raising flax; and, adding school rent, prizes for excellence 
in spinning, utensils after the first year, travelling 
expenses, &c, we find that the total expenditure would 
thus exceed ^120 annually. To make their plan more 
extensive and useful, the directors also suggested the 
propriety of inviting scholars from different parts of the 
country, and recommended that a committee of the 
Chamber should inspect the school at least twice a week, 
and report thereon to the Board of Trustees every three 
months. Further, the committee were enjoined " to offer 
every encouragement to the yarn that may be produced 
from this foundation, a circumstance which cannot fail to 
produce the best effects." 

The whole plan was laid before the royal trustees, 
by whom it was highly approved, and it was subsequently 
carried into practice according to the suggestions of the 
Chamber. In 1787, after the Lanark mills were in full 
operation, and cambrics and lawns were partly superseded 
by muslins, and, consequently, the value of the training 
received in the spinning school had fallen much in public 
estimation, a requisition was received from various 
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manufacturers in the north country, asking that the 
spinning mistress and the person who had been principal 
instructor in the method of raising flax should be 
sent north, to which proposal the Chamber offered no 
objection ; and so we lose sight of two persons who, in 
their humble way, have been helpful in furthering the 
progress and prosperity of the good old town. 

In May, 1784, a memorial on the condition of the 
thread trade was presented to the royal trustees, in which 
occurs the following remarkable statement : — 

"Your memorialists are led on this occasion to take notice of 
another matter of great importance to a new and rising manufacture 
in this country. The muslin branch is now introduced and extending 
very rapidly, and with it the spinning of cotton on various machines. 
But it is found that the statutes which regulate linen yarn in this 
kingdom do not extend to cotton yarn, evidently because it was not in 
contemplation of the legislature when framing the statute, so that 
frauds in cotton yarn are not cognizable in the same manner as in linen 
yarn, which is found to be a great defect However, as the English 
have been first in the cotton trade, and use a standard different from 
the linen, it deserves consideration whether the standard should not be 
the same in both countries." 

The memorial is worthy of more than passing notice, 
as it is the first official intimation in the Chamber of the 
great cotton industry ; and while the exertions of the 
directors to give it an honest and honourable introduction 
are worthy of admiration, we cannot but sympathise with 
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the pride and bewilderment they evidently felt in the 
presence of a wondrous manufacturing power "now 
introduced and extending very rapidly/' which, they must 
have foreseen, would be a most important source of 
prosperity to the growing city. 

The cotton mills of Mr. David Dale were the first of 
any importance that commenced operations in Scotland. 
They were opened in March, 1 786, nearly two years after 
the foregoing memorial was written. It is said that the 
ordinary practice among manufacturers at this time was to 
supply the weaver with English mill spun yarns for warps. 
This was always accompanied by a bag of cotton which 
might be spun into wefts by his wife and family, or his 
obliging neighbours ; but the actual scarcity of wefts was 
a much felt want, and it was no uncommon thing for the 
weaver to spend the morning in search of the necessary 
supply of weft to enable him to begin the work of the day. 

James Hargreaves, an ingenious English mechanic, 
had some time before this date invented a machine 
wrought by hand, upon which could be spun as many as 
six or eight threads at once. This machine he called 
a " Spinning Jennie," in honour of his wife — from whom 
he had received the original idea — and it was coming into 
general use for spinning wefts. The following extract 
from a report drawn up by a committee of the Chamber, 
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some months before the Lanark mills were opened, shows 
the great value attached to the invention, and the necessity 
that existed for its more extensive employment.* The 
report states "That the cotton manufacture, without public 
aid, has taken deep root in Scotland, and has become an 
object of much national importance, and therefore ought, 
no doubt, to secure the attention and assistance of the 
royal trustees to give it complete stability. It appears to 
your committee that, to promote this desirable end, the 
encouragement of the public Jto the spinning cotton weft 
on Jennies (wheels calculated for this purpose) is absol- 
utely necessary, but as the cost of these machines is high, 
few spinners in this country can afford to buy them; and 
unless these machines be generally spread over the 
manufacturing countries, and persons properly qualified 
for teaching all that choose to learn to prepare the 
cotton wool, and to spin upon the Jennies, it will not 
be possible for the weavers of cotton cloth to provide 
themselves plentifully with the weft spun in Scotland, 

*Hargreaves' invention was rapidly improved, and was soon 
superseded by the spinning frame of Sir Richard Arkwright, driven by 
water, the yarn produced being called " watertwist." Sir Richard's 
invention, in its turn, soon gave place to the mule spinning frame, 
combining the best features of both machines, a modification of which is 
still in common use. 
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and this country must, therefore, continue inferior in 
this branch of the cotton manufacture to the neighbouring 
kingdom, though in every other branch it is equal, 
if not superior. The great cotton water mills erected 
and erecting will supply the weavers with thread for 
warping, but, until a sufficient quantity of Jennies be 
set up in Scotland, the weft must continue to come 
from England. Your committee, therefore, propose 
that application be made to the trustees for a sum of 
money to be laid out in assisting the spinners to 
purchase Jennies, and that the distribution of this 
money be vested in gentlemen to be appointed by 
the trustees in the different districts where the manu- 
facture of cotton is established. It is not the wish of 
your committee that Jennies should be purchased and 
given to the spinners, but that small sums — say two, 
three, and four pounds — should be distributed by the 
gentlemen in whose hands the money may be lodged, to 
such workmen as they may think deserving, for the 
purpose of assisting them in purchasing the Jennies; and 
your committee are of opinion that such encouragement, 
continued for some time, will bring about the desired 
effect, provided the trustees be liberal in their donations/' 
In the spring of the year 1787, when the cotton trade 
was slowly obtaining a permanent footing, a committee of 

E 
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the Chamber was appointed to consider the plans of dis- 
tribution of the annual fund in the hands of the trustees 
for improvement of trade in Scotland. They reported 
that, in their opinion, the fostering of such manufactures 
as might be in an " infantine state" was the line which 
the trustees should invariably pursue, and that the distri- 
bution of money to people engaged in manufactures 
already established and extended could answer no good 
purpose. They also commented somewhat severely on the 
action of the trustees in appropriating funds to encourage 
the manufacture of thread, " an industry which needs no 
aid." 

The royal trustees about this time issued an official 
report, in which they accounted for the great decline in 
the manufacture of linen, by representing that it was 
caused by a want of interest manifested by the manufac- 
turers in the culture of flax. " Whereas," the Chamber 
reports, " it seems to be obvious that the decline of that 
manufacture is in a great measure owing to the extension 
of the manufacture of cotton, which in many parts of the 
country, but more especially in the neighbourhood of this 
city, has supplanted the manufacture of linen, the weavers 
finding it more for their advantage to weave cotton than 
linen cloth, the work being easier in proportion to the 
wages. It is, therefore, to be wished that His Majesty 
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should be informed that although the manufacture of linen 
has diminished in Scotland, yet the country is a gainer, 
as it has given place to a more valuable manufacture, a 
manufacture which has been introduced and established 
in this part of Scotland without any expense to Govern- 
ment or public aid whatever." 

In the beginning of 1788 — little more than a year 
after the cotton works of David Dale were opened — the 
directors resolved to establish an agency for the sale of 
Scotch manufactures in London, and they appointed Mr. 
Patrick Colquhoun to be manager there. At that time 
London was farther from Glasgow than the " uttermost ends 
of the earth " are now, and the chairman of the Chamber, 
Lord Provost Campbell, when proposing the scheme, 
pointed out to the directors that many things were occur- 
ring daily at the seat of Government interesting to traders 
and manufacturers here, and that many hasty laws and 
regulations might be passed not adapted to the general 
good, and thus, from their remote distance from the capi- 
tal, they might suffer considerable injury. Besides, depu- 
tations visiting the metropolis often found themselves at 
a disadvantage, from being engaged in an irksome and 
tedious business to which they were not accustomed, and 
were much embarrassed from a want of knowledge of pre- 
cedents, or the proper channels of acquiring information 
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and assistance. All these inconveniences could be obvi- 
ated by having a public agent in London, who, like Mr. 
Colquhoun, had great experience in commercial matters. 
A commission in favour of Mr. Colquhoun was drawn 
up, declaring the full reliance of the Chamber in his 
ability and integrity, and appointing him commercial 
agent for the city in London. Mr. Colquhoun accepted 
the commission, and went to London shortly afterwards. 
He fulfilled his responsible duties most satisfactorily. 
He established an agency at Ostend, by means of which 
a knowledge of Glasgow manufactures was spread over 
continental Europe. Going to London late in life, he 
soon made his mark in the metropolis, where his great 
power of organisation was employed to place the metro- 
politan marine police in an efficient condition. He 
died in 1820. A memorial tablet has been erected in 
St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, which records his 
distinguished literary abilities, and his valuable services to 
commerce and to the community, services which were 
fully appreciated by the Chamber throughout his long and 
useful life. 

A handsome portrait of Mr. Colquhoun has been 
recently presented to the Chamber by his grandson, Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun of London. 



CHAPTER III. 

HINDRANCES TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. — EAST INDIA COMPANY'S 

CHARTER, &C. 

TH E manufacture of muslins had scarcely been estab- 
lished in Glasgow when it was confronted by a 
serious rivalry. This was the long established East India 
Company's monopoly, which, besides the great power it 
possessed of making it difficult, if not impossible, for any 
other concern to establish a trade with that extensive em- 
pire, seriously impeded the home trade with its native 
manufactures. A meeting of cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers took place in Glasgow in 1792, and a strong and 
unanimous opinion was expressed against the renewal of 
the Company's Charter. The matter was also fully con- 
sidered by the Chamber, and their report thereon printed 
in the newspapers of the day. In it they urged the 
propriety of the Legislature laying open the countries 
beyond the Cape, upon the expiration of the Company's 
Charter in 1794. After expressing confidence that the 
Government would liberally indemnify the Company, in 
some shape or other, for any sacrifice of their actual rights, 
in the event of the Charter being abrogated, the directors 
say : — " Whether the Company shall obtain an indemnifi- 
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cation or not, this can be no good reason for granting them 
an exclusive right of trading either to India or the 
extensive kingdoms beyond the Cape. Whatever good 
reason may have existed for granting this monopoly 
at a former period, no such reasons exist now, because the 
enterprise and capital of individuals and private companies 
in Great Britain are amply sufficient for carrying on trade 
and commerce to these distant regions, and it is the situa- 
tion of this country now, not what it was formerly, that 
will regulate the decision of a British Legislature. If so 
large a capital as the Company possesses be absolutely 
necessary for carrying on a trade in India, there will be 
nothing to prevent their enjoying the advantage thereof, 
without any renewal of an exclusive Charter ; but if not, 
there can be little doubt that the industry and economy of 
individuals will draw from thence a multitude of raw 
materials necessary for the manufactures of this country, 
as well as other articles of commerce, upon better terms 
than they are now supplied either by the Company or the 
French, Spanish, Dutch, or Portuguese nations ; and it 
may be presumed that the same industry will push a 
much greater proportion of British manufactures into 
those regions than are now exported thither, and an 
extension of commerce, when placed under liberal 
regulations by the united wisdom of the Legislature, will 
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not only increase the marine of Great Britain, but also 
the revenues to Government. Every argument, therefore, 
both in point of freedom and of sound policy, is in favour 
of an open trade to the countries beyond the Cape, and 
of course against a renewal of any charter or grant to any 
company whatever, to the exclusion of other British 
subjects from this commerce." 

The protests of the Chamber were ineffectual. The 
Company's Charter was renewed, in 1793, for twenty 
years. In 181 2 the matter was again brought before the 
directors, and a statement drawn up by them, in which it 
was represented that, by an act passed in the same year, 
the privilege of trading to India, although denied to 
British subjects, was permitted to foreign nations in amity 
with His Majesty, but that the British trade was confined 
to the Company's actual possessions, limited to their ships, 
11 and restricted in such a manner as seems to have been 
intended to produce a complete failure of success on the 
part of the British merchant. The merchants of the 
United States prosecute the trade to India successfully, 
many of whom possess the advantage of contesting with 
the skill and resources of the British trader, often with 
the prodigality and negligence of a joint stock company. 
The monopoly in actual operation thus appears to be 
directed not merely against British subjects, but in favour 
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of foreign nations." The report was printed and widely 
circulated. A meeting of merchants and manufacturers 
was called, and a subscription got up to defray the 
expenses of opposing the monopoly, to which the 
secretary of the Chamber was instructed to subscribe one 
hundred guineas from their funds. In spite of all 
opposition, the Charter was again renewed for twenty 
years in 1814. 

In 1 83 1 the renewal of the Company's Charter was 
again discussed. The directors, under the leadership 
of Kirk man Finlay, M.P., the late president, and a 
determined opponent of the monopoly, petitioned with 
great emphasis. The Glasgow merchants by this time 
seemed to be fairly roused to the injustice of the monopoly. 
Two hundred guineas of the Chamber funds were sub- 
scribed to prosecute the opposition, and an influential 
deputation was appointed to support Mr. Campbell of 
Blythswood, M.P. for the city, who was to present the 
petition and enforce its claims. The following extracts 
from the petition will be read with interest : — 

" That your Petitioners base their request for a free trade to the East 
on their constitutional right as British subjects to participate equally 
in every branch of trade which can afford a profitable employment for 
capital. They humbly conceive that right is inalienable, and cannot 
be modified or limited unless its enjoyment can be distinctly shown to 
be prejudicial to the general interests of the community. They 
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further base their petition on the general argument against monopolies, 
and on the benefits which past experience has taught us flow from the 
removal of restrictions, and every obstacle to individual enterprise and 
competition." 

"The Petitioners have further to submit to the consideration of 
Parliament the peculiar circumstances in the present situation of the 
country, which make a free trade to India and China a measure not of 
mere expediency but of indispensable necessity." 

It is then explained that, for many years previous to 
the last renewal of the monopoly, this country had found 
a constantly extending demand for the products of its in- 
dustry ; but that now, on the contrary, from various 
causes, the merchants had the utmost difficulty in finding 
a market for their commodities, and the consequent dis- 
tress had been unprecedented in " its degree, its extent, 
and its duration," and the directors express their belief that 
a free trade with India "can alone afford relief from that 
state of commercial difficulty, in the consequences of which 
every individual of every class now feels himself involved." 

In 1833 the East India Company's Charter was finally 
abrogated, after a lengthened existence of two hundred 
and thirty-two years, their original Charter dating so far 
back as 1601. 

Another matter which greatly retarded national 
progress at this time was the burden of the iniquitous 
Corn Laws on all classes of the community, which 
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prohibited importation till food had reached a famine 
price. The history of the Corn Law conflict, as recorded 
in the pages of " Hansard," forms a subject of curious 
and interesting study in political economy. The conflict 
was a lengthened one, running on through many 
generations, and a short notice of its various phases may 
not be out of place in these desultory sketches. We are 
chiefly desirous to record the opinions entertained regard- 
ing the effects of the imposition on mercantile and manu- 
facturing industry, as they are represented by those 
who bore the burden when the circumstances of the time 
made it peculiarly irritating and hurtful. 

The Chamber had not been long instituted till the 
attention of the directors was called to this subject ; in 
fact, the original Constitution of the Chamber specified 
that one of its principal duties was " To consider all mat- 
ters affecting the Corn Laws of this part of the United 
Kingdom in particular, as being of the utmost conse- 
quence to its trade and manufactures." In 1786, when 
the cotton trade was only in its infancy, " certain landed 
gentlemen " met in Edinburgh for the purpose of promot- 
ing a Bill to provide that the prices of grain in the county 
of Midlothian, taken at Edinburgh, should be made the 
rule for opening the ports. They maintained that many 
innovations had crept into the law and practice of impos- 
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ing the duty on corn, which should all be rejected in 
favour of " the system adopted at the revolution," and 
that by this change " the true interests of the nation 
would be most effectually promoted." The Chamber 
became much alarmed, and in an elaborate report they 
complain that the meaning of the " system adopted at the 
revolution " was not very obvious, the law then in force 
being an absolute prohibition of all importation of food 
either from Ireland or abroad. An insignificant duty on 
the exportation of articles of food was imposed — a discre- 
tionary power granted to the Lords of the Privy Council 
enabling them to prohibit exportation in time of dearth. 
That power, slender as it seems, was revoked at the 
Union, while the prohibition on importation of victual 
was still retained. The report was printed in the news- 
papers, and very fairly represents public sentiment at the 
time it was presented. The directors state " that at a 
time when the Sovereigns of Europe are bent upon bring- 
ing to perfection the various manufactures established 
throughout their dominions, and commercial treaties are 
formed founded upon reciprocal import duties, that State 
alone can expect a preference whose skill and industry is 
aided by cheapness of labour, the certain consequence of 
plentiful supplies of provisions. Although the Legislature 
of Great Britain has not thought fit to adopt the system 
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of free importation of grain and meal, it has been gener- 
ally attentive to the manufacturing interests, by providing 
expedients which, in some degree, have had the effect of 
remedying the inconveniences felt by the laborious poor ; 
but any alteration of that law by which the prices of grain 
and meal might be raised higher than they have hitherto 
been would have a pernicious effect upon the manufac- 
turers of Scotland generally, but more especially upon 
those of this western district, the population of which is 
so great as to require, even in plentiful seasons, constant 
importations of food from other quarters. Owing to this 
circumstance, the prices at Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, 
and Port-Glasgow (when no importations from Ireland or 
foreign parts are allowed by law), may be fairly set down 
at an average of fully ten per cent, higher than the county 
of Edinburgh, consequently the plan of making the prices 
current at Edinburgh the chief rule for opening and 
shutting the ports in Scotland (however plausible it may 
be made to appear by tables of averages) would have a 
direct tendency to raise the price of the necessaries of 
life, and would be exceedingly prejudicial to the manufac- 
turers here, and would of consequence compel them to 
emigrate to other countries where their lives would not 
be embittered by penury and want." The report 
concluded with a declaration of determined opposition to 
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any Bill that might be brought into Parliament having 
either a direct or concealed tendency to raise the price of 
grain, and the directors appealed to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of Scotland at large to express 
their sentiments upon this important subject. Notwith- 
standing the vigorous protests of the Chamber, which 
were backed up energetically by manufacturers and 
merchants, and even by many landed gentlemen, the 
chairman, in the beginning of the succeeding year, found 
it necessary to renew his warnings ; and we find that this 
question, with its retarding and withering influence on 
social comfort and commercial progress, was the " gauge 
of battle " between the manufacturing and landed interests 
for generations. The part taken by the merchants of 
Glasgow in the strife may be estimated by the fact that 
between the years 1786 and 1793 the Corn Laws are 
catalogued in the minute books of the Chamber no less 
than forty-five times, in hostile resolutions, in elaborate 
reports, in vigorous petitions, and solemn remonstrances. 
To such severe straits were the manufacturers and, 
indeed, the whole community subjected through the 
operation of these laws, that it was found necessary, in 
times of scarcity from failure of the crops, to prohibit the 
distilling of spirits from grain. This was the case in 
the years 1799 and 1800. On the return of more abun- 
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dant crops the Government proposed to take off the 
prohibition, but the directors, thinking the action prema- 
ture, strongly remonstrated. I n their memorial they state 
4 'That after the unexampled distress sustained by the 
manufacturers and operatives during the last two years, 
which was borne by them with uncommon patience and 
resignation, they were in hopes that their miseries would 
be alleviated by the plentiful crop which the bounty of 
Providence bestowed on these kingdoms in the last season 
( 1 80 1 ) ; and although this just hope has been partly realised 
by the prices of grain having been much reduced, yet they 
are still considerably higher than the average prices of 
former years ; and if the distillation from grain shall again 
be allowed, your memorialists are afraid the prices will 
thereby be raised so high that the class already reduced 
by the distress of the two preceding years will find it 
difficult to procure sustenance for themselves and families/' 
The memorialists add — " The stopping of the distilleries 
has had the happiest effect on the morals and behaviour 
of the people, and has been one great cause of the quiet 
and peace this country has enjoyed during a time of 
scarcity never hitherto known here." The memorialists 
craved that distillation should be stopped till at least 
another crop gave the reasonable expectation of a 
continuation of plenty. 
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In the year 1807 the potato crop in Scotland was 
almost an entire failure. The price of grain was raised 
far above the average of the preceding year, and it was 
feared that it would be still further advanced, from the 
fact that the consumption in this country generally 
far exceeded the supply ; and as all Europe was in a 
state of warfare at the time, importation could not be 
relied upon. In the following year commissioners were 
appointed to inquire into the general distress. They 
reported in favour of introducing a Bill to prohibit distil- 
lation from grain for a time, and the substitution of sugar 
in its stead. The directors were of opinion that this 
measure would " afford relief to a numerous class of His 
Majesty's subjects, whose present distresses merited the 
attention of the Legislature." 

There seems to have been a succession of scanty 
crops about this time, and so the subject occupied serious 
attention for years. The Irish would persist in upholding 
their right to distil spirits from grain. Negotiations had 
also been concluded for the " importation of grain from 
the countries of our enemies," and the directors were 
persuaded that nothing but the greatest necessity could 
have induced the Government to resort to such a 
measure, and that it was therefore essential to husband 
the home supplies, and prevent the waste occasioned by 
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the distiller. Again, in the last quarter of 18 10 it was 
stated " that, in the disturbed state of foreign relations 
owing to the war, with the ports of the continent shut 
against commerce, the stopping of the distilleries had 
been the means of mitigating the evils such circumstances 
were calculated to produce, that the high price which 
corn still maintained served to show what state the country- 
would have been in but for this wise measure, which had 
prevented the price of bread from rising beyond the 
labourer's ability to purchase. By the substitution of 
sugar for grain, and by the exchange which the consump- 
tion of that commodity for manufactures had caused, and by 
the interest of capital invested in the Colonies, the city trade 
had been saved from much misery ; for although a great 
part of the articles received in exchange for manufactured 
goods are still unsaleable, occasioning great pecuniary 
difficulty, yet, should the sale of sugar be stopped — the 
only one of these articles still marketable — the distress 
would be truly alarming. As it was, the bankruptcies 
which the stagnation of trade had caused brought a heavy 
pressure on the working classes, and, within two months, 
wages had fallen more than forty per cent." The directors 
memorialised that distilling from grain should still be 
prohibited. Next year, 181 1, the distress was greatly 
aggravated by a total failure of the crops, and the memo- 
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rial was renewed. From this time the waste of the 
distilleries formed no longer a subject of complaint in the 
Chamber. The result of the weary conflict, which is of 
comparatively recent date, is well known, the Corn Laws 
being finally abolished in 1846; but the noble stand made 
by the old Glasgow merchants, who, when the fight was 
hottest, were always found in the front, should not be 
forgotten when the battle is over. 

Perhaps one of the most trying annoyances to which 
the Glasgow Merchants of 1 783 were subjected was the 
system of " proving goods for exportation," as it was 
called. Many, if not all, kinds of merchandise at this 
time were heavily taxed, and most of the goods were 
entitled to a drawback of duty on exportation. The 
Customs officers kept a vigilant eye on every department 
of the national revenue, and regarded the merchant simply 
as a taxpayer, from whom it was only an act of ordinary 
duty to exact the revenue punctually at whatever cost of 
time or trouble such an exaction might be accompanied. 
Owing to the condition of the river Clyde — which could 
only be navigated by the clumsy gabbard — and the 
wretched state of the roads to the ports of embarkation, 
the process of "proving the goods " was a task of infinite 
trouble and annoyance.* 

* Previous to 1818 the principle of road repair was imperfectly 
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1 1 may not be without interest if we take a hurried 
glance at the condition of the Clyde on the formation of 
the Chamber in 1783, previous to the time when those 
important improvements were effected which have made 
the river such an efficient approach to the city, and have 
contributed so much to the progress and prosperity of the 
town. 

In early ages the river was in a state of nature. Being 
unprovided with embankments, every flow of the tide laid 
a large portion of ground on either side under water. 
Sandbanks, fords, and islands dotted the whole course, 
and, however picturesque they might be, they proved a 
great source of annoyance, and caused much loss of time 
even to the most skilful river pilot. In the reign of 
Queen Mary, 1556, the inhabitants of Glasgow, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarton, entered into an agreement to work at 
the ford of Dumbuck for six weeks alternately, with a 
view to remove the obstruction caused by that ford. Prior 
to 1 668 the shipping port for Glasgow was in the bailliary 
of Cunninghame in Ayrshire, but the port was distant and 



understood here, consequently the roads were in a miserable condition. 
About that time, however, Macadam's method of repair, which consisted 
of layers of the most durable rock broken up small by hand labour, and 
spread over the surface of the road, came into general use, and effected 
a great improvement. 
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the land carriage inconvenient, and the magistrates of 
Glasgow afterwards tried to negotiate with the authorities 
of Dumbarton for leave to establish a shipping port 
there. The negotiations fell through, as it was feared 
that the great influx of mariners which such a change 
would produce might have a tendency to raise the price 
of provisions to the inhabitants of the town. After the 
failure of negotiations at Dumbarton " The merchants of 
Glasgow, sensible of the advantages of the natural harbour 
of Troon, made offer to the proprietor of feuing the lands 
adjoining to it, but their offer was rejected for a reason, 
as it is reported, which, however ridiculous it may now 
appear, would be accounted very cogent in those days, 
lest a rise should be occasioned in the price of butter and 

eggs."* 

About the middle of the century the magistrates 
of Glasgow purchased from Sir John Maxwell, laird of 
Newark, some ground, on which they laid out the town of 
Port-Glasgow, built harbours, and made the first dry or 
graving dock in Scotland. About 1688 the quay and 
harbour of the Broomielaw was finished at an expense of 
30,000 merks (,£1,666 13^. \d. sterling). It extended 
from the mouth of St. Enoch's burn to seven hundred and 

* Rev. Dr. Duncan of Dundonald, in Sir John Sinclair's statistical 
account of Scotland, vol. vii, p. 623 — 1792. 
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thirty feet below the site of the present Jamaica Street 
bridge. After the Union the trade of Glasgow increased 
so rapidly that the magistrates felt it their duty to consult 
the most eminent professional engineers as to the most 
suitable means for deepening the river and improving its 
banks. In 1755 and 1 758, accordingly, Mr. Smeaton, after 
a full survey, drew up a report, in accordance with which 
an act was passed in 1759 for making the river navigable 
by means of locks. The difficulties in the way of carrying 
out the work, however, were unsurmountable, and the 
scheme consequently was abandoned. Ten years after- 
wards, John Golbourne of Chester reported in favour of 
erecting jettees or dykes for confining the river within 
narrow bounds, so that the rapidity of the stream would 
scour the bottom ; the jettees also would confine the tides, 
which before this wasted large tracts of ground. The 
scheme was approved; and James Watt, then a young land 
surveyor in town, was instructed to report as to its 
practicability. From his report we learn that the six 
principal fords in Clyde, when measured at low water, 
varied from one foot two inches to one foot six inches in 
depth. By the year 1775 Mr. Golbourne had erected, in 
conformity with the original plan, one hundred and 
seventeen jettees on both sides of the river, in addition to 
which he entered into a contract for deepening the river, 
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so that vessels drawing six feet water could come up to 
the city. By an act of Parliament procured in 1 770 the 
Clyde Trust was established and empowered to levy dues.* 
The trustees were highly satisfied with the manner in 
which Mr. Golbourne had finished his work, and gave 
him ,£1,500 as part compensation for deepening the river 
ten inches more than by his contract he was bound to do. 
As a further mark of their approbation they presented 
him with a silver cup, and his son with a gratuity of £\oo. 
Such, as nearly as can be ascertained, was the 

* The Clyde trustees consisted originally of thirty two members of 
the town council, and five merchants appointed by them. The Chamber 
has spared no trouble or expense in order to secure a just proportion of 
mercantile gentlemen in the trust, and to provide that these should be 
elected by the public bodies they represented 

Abstract amount of revenue of the Clyde Trust since its 
establishment : — 
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Scotch Shipping in f?Sj. 



condition of the river when the Chamber was instituted. 
From a carefully compiled manuscript volume preserved 
in the Chamber we learn that the number of ships and 
vessels belonging to the principal ports in Scotland in 
1 783 was as follows : — 



FOREIGN TRADE. 


COASTERS. 


FISHING VESSELS. 


TOTAL. 




SHIPS. TONS. MEN. 


SHIPS. 


TONS. MEN. 


SHIPS. TONS. MEN. 


SHIPS. TONS. MEN. 


PORT-GLASGOWj 


. 72 5956 699 


3* 


1628 I76 


16 705 159 


119 8289 I034 


Greenock, . 


. Il6 9I05 913 


23 


503 66 


106 2919 613 


245 12,527 1592 


Glasgow, . 




8 


176 19 




8 176 19 


Leith, . . 


. 46 S500 370 


40 


3005 200 




86 8505 570 


Irvine, . . . 


60 3563 34O 


21 


1098 99 


5 235 54 


86 4896 493 


Aberdeen, . . 


52 3715 289 


71 


2708 208 


7 320 62 


130 6743 559 


Bo' NESS, . . . 


30 2679 200 


109 


6250 427 




139 8929 627 


Campbeltown, 


23 1157 III 


20 


754 75 


40 2296 505 


83 4207 691 


Rothesay, . . 


1 1 763 65 


20 


520 58 


26 1245 290 


57 2528 413 



In 1796 the shipping trade of Glasgow had increased 
to 46 foreign-going ships, with a registered capacity of 
5364 tons, gross tonnage, and employing 376 men; the 
number of coasting vessels was also much increased, but 
when the increase is contrasted with the Clyde shipping 
of the present day the comparison seems to be almost 
ludicrous.* 



* In the old manuscript volume, from which we have quoted the 
above statistics, and which was drawn up and presented by Mr. George 
Chalmers of the Customs, although the statistics date back to 1756, yet 
no notice whatever of Glasgow is taken previous to 1 781, at which time 
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Turning now to the annoyance connected with the 
proving of goods at Greenock and Port-Glasgow, we find 
that in the beginning of the year 1784 the Chamber 
memorialised the Board of Customs and Excise, repre- 
senting that the merchants and exporters of Glasgow 
suffered a material injury from the method in practice for 
ascertaining goods entitled to drawbacks or otherwise, by 
the packages being opened on the quays or on the ships' 
decks ; the goods were in consequence seriously damaged, 
the wrapping papers were torn or lost, and marks and 
numbers obliterated. Besides, the goods were often 
opened in damp or rainy weather, and when they arrived 

she owned thirteen vessels. We know that many of the old Virginia 
merchants were extensive shipowners, but owing, we suppose, to the 
defective state of the river accommodation, no official notice seems to 
have been taken of shipping belonging to the port of Glasgow, if such 
existed, previous to the date specified 

The following is an account of the number and tonnage of sailing 
and steam vessels in the foreign colonial and coasting trades, entered 
and cleared at the port of Glasgow (including repeated voyages) : — 



ENTERED INWARDS.— 1 88 1. 


CLEARED OUTWARDS.— 1881. 


BRITISH. 


FOREIGN. 


BRITISH. 


FOREIGN. 


Number. Tons. 

7,437 2,240,289 


Number. Tons. 
188 71,912 


Number. Tons. 
7,585 2,375,282 


Number. Tons. 
230. 110,596 



1882-83.— Exports and Imports, 3,724,678 Tons. 
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at their port of destination were found so spotted- or 

mildewed as to detract from their value and hinder their 

sale. It frequently happened too, that, owing to unskil- 

fulness in re-packing, the same articles could not be 

re-placed in the same boxes. " This is particularly the 

case, "they state, "where there are bottled liquors. These, 

upon being opened, can never be put in the same 

situation ; part of them are often emptied and drunk, 

thereby leaving a vacancy in the package which occasions 

a very considerable breakage, to the great loss of the 

merchant and discredit of the port. Add to all this that 

the opening and re-packing goods in the manner now 

practised gives occasion to pilferage, numerous instances 

of which are of daily occurrence." The directors proposed 

that a properly qualified officer should attend at the time 

and place of packing, " as is the practice in London," and 

that the packages, when proven, should be sealed by the 

officer. "This would prevent forgery, inconvenience, 

and loss," they say, " and be a better security from frauds 

on the Revenue, as every package will be inspected, 

whereas at present there is only one in five proven." 

The memorialists received for answer that at London no 

sort of goods whatever were examined at the Merchants' 

Houses which could be entitled to a drawback of Customs. 

Printed goods, however, were sealed up at merchants' 
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places of business before they came into the hands of the 
searchers at the waterside. The directors again returned 
to this subject. In another memorial they say "That 
although bounty goods are proven in London at the 
waterside, yet such goods must frequently be sent in 
lighters to ships lying probably at Gravesend, and, 
considering the particular situation of Glasgow, the 
merchants there should be put on the same footing as 
those of London, by permitting their goods to be in- 
spected, proved, and sealed up at the Broomielaw (the 
waterside of Glasgow), previous to their being shipped in 
lighters to Greenock and Port-Glasgow, a distance not so 
great as from London to Gravesend." 

With regard to bottled liquors the directors say " that 
they cannot again refrain from stating that, by opening 
cases of bottled liquors on the quays, there arises not only 
pilferage, but almost entire loss of proof packages when 
the goods are landed abroad, the bottles being repacked in 
so slovenly a manner as to occasion general breakage;" 
and they again plead for a remission of the rule. To this 
second application the directors received for answer — 
" That goods cannot, with security to the Revenue, be 
permitted to be examined and passed at any other places 
than the lawful quays of shipping, or under the sheds upon 
the said quays — that is to say, at the Broomielaw for such 

H 
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goods as are to be exported directly from thence; at 
Port-Glasgow, for goods to be exported from that port ; 
and at Greenock, for goods to be exported from that place." 
The mode of exacting Custom-house fees was also 
most annoying. A committee appointed to investigate 
the subject in 1788, reported — "The Customs' regula- 
tions and forms occasion infinite confusion and perplexity, 
arising from absurd and useless repetitions, and verbatim 
extracts from Revenue laws which appear to have origin- 
ated principally in a desire to multiply fees and gratuities, 
while the public is subjected to an enormous expense in 
clerks and stationery, and the fair trader is compelled to 
submit to heavy burdens and vexatious delays, sanctioned 
only by a practice which originated in innovations intro- 
duced by officers whose primary object was their own emol- 
ument. Outward entries," they complain, "are copied over 
ten different times. The language in use might easily be 
curtailed by at least one-half; most of the forms used are 
truly ridiculous, and so totally unconnected with the secu- 
rity of the Revenue that they should be speedily abrogated/' 
Those, and kindred drawbacks to the progress of the 
city, were, as we have already shown, the causes of 
frequent periods of commercial depression. In 1793, 
the period of the French Revolution, no fewer than 1956 
bankruptcies passed through the Gazette, amongst which 
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were those of three leading Glasgow banks, viz., the Bank 
of Andrew George and Andrew Thomson, the Merchants* 
Bank, and the Glasgow Arms Bank. In the early part 
of that year the attention of the directors was called to 
the alarming condition of commercial credit in Glasgow, 
and a deputation of their number, consisting of the 
chairman, Henry Riddle ; the secretary, Provost Gilbert 
Hamilton ; with Messrs. John Gordon and Robert 
Findlay, was appointed to wait upon the managers of the 
Royal Bank in Edinburgh, "or any other banks they 
might think proper," and ask them to give such assistance 
to the manufacturers as would enable them gradually to 
confine their business within " narrower compass." The 
deputation reported that they had tried the directors, both 
of the Royal Bank and the Bank of Scotland, but without 
effect. " Nothing could be fixed," they reported, "with 
the bankers, at all adequate to the purpose." On the 
representations of the merchants, however, government 
took the matter up, and issued exchequer bills ;* these, 
when applied on the security of manufactured stocks, 
were found of great benefit to manufacturers, and enabled 
them to tide over their difficulties for the time. 

♦Exchequer bills are a form of promissory notes issued by the 
treasury under the authority of Parliament They bear interest till the 
date of payment, generally a term of about twelve months. 
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In the summer of 1803 war broke out between this 
country and France. Earl Spencer rose in his place in 
Parliament and said, " He rejoiced to find ministers were 
at length sensible they had gone the full length of 
concession and negotiation, and were now determined to 
act a manly part. There was no other chance of saving 
the country but by showing the First Consul that we were 
not afraid of meeting France single-handed, and that 
rather than suffer the smallest particle of the national 
honour to be tarnished, we were ready to commence 
hostilities forthwith."* 

* The following calculation was made in 181 5, and shows the dates 
and the duration of the wars between this nation and France. Within 
a period of less than seven hundred years there were over two hundred 
and fifty years of desolating war : — 



1141, . 


. One year. 


1161, . 


. Twenty-five years. 


I2II, 


. Thirteen years. 


1224, . 


. Nine years. 


1294, 


. Five years. 


i339> • 


. Twenty-oneyears. 


1368, 


. Fifty-two years. 


1422, 


. Forty-nine years. 


*49 2 > 


. One month. 


i5"> 


. Two years. 


*5**> 


. Six years. 


1549. - 


. One year. 



*557> 


. Two years. 


1562, 


. Two years. 


1627, 


. Two years. 


1666, 


. One year. 


1689, 


. Ten years. 


1702, 


. Eleven years. 


1744, 


. Four years. 


1756, 


. Seven years. 


1776, 


. Seven years. 


1793, 


. Nine years. 


1803, 


. Twelve years. 



Up to the time of the Union of the Crowns in 1603, the wars were 
carried on between France and England only. 
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The usual result speedily followed the war. The 
ports of the Continent were shut against British goods, 
and vigilantly guarded. Embarrassment and distress 
increased to an alarming extent ; thousands of weavers and 
spinners were thrown idle, and pecuniary difficulties daily 
became more distressing. The merchants and manufac- 
turers laid the lamentable condition of trade before the 
Chamber, and prayed them to use their influence to get 
an issue of exchequer bills. The Chamber memorialised 
accordingly, and, although the success of their application 
is not recorded, the notice of relief obtained at this period 
is alluded to in a subsequent memorial as very seasonable. 

In 1810 the chairman, Francis Garden, laid before the 
directors a statement regarding the mercantile difficulty 
and distress experienced at that time in every part of the 
kingdom. At an early part of the year numerous 
bankruptcies took place, many of which had their origin 
in imprudent speculations ; these were followed by 
detention and seizure of property at Continental ports, 
and complete obstruction of Continental traffic. The 
amount of capital thus lost and locked up stopped the 
current of payments, and so extended the difficulty to 
branches having no direct connection with the trade in 
which the evil had originated, and failures were thus 
increased, each new insolvency carrying the distress into 
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other channels. The evil at last reached houses of unques- 
tionable property, and possessing funds more than ample 
to meet the ordinary exigencies of their trade, and panic 
and distrust prevailed everywhere. In these circum- 
stances the Chamber memorialised the Treasury praying 
for an issue of exchequer bills " to enable houses of real 
property to avail themselves of such assistance till 
merchants have time to disengage their funds and render 
them applicable to their payments." It is not recorded 
whether this application was successful. 

The year 1826 was one of extraordinary commercial 
disaster. From a memorial sent by the Chamber to the 
Treasury at the time, we learn that many wild and 
extravagant schemes were projected in that year, and 
although the merchants of Glasgow took little part in 
them, the reaction arising from their failure had arrested the 
flow of capital, and produced panic and distrust to a degree 
hitherto unprecedented, the consequence of which was 
that manufacturers were unable to carry on their works, 
and multitudes of industrious workers were deprived of 
employment. In these circumstances the Chamber 
petitioned for an issue of exchequer bills, and the Lord 
Provost, William Hamilton, and Robert Dalglish (father 
of the late M.P.,) were deputed to present the memorial, 
and otherwise endeavour to obtain relief. Mr. Dalglish 
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reported that in accordance with the resolution of the 
Chamber they had waited on His Majesty's Ministers 
and found them fully informed with respect to the 
mercantile situation, but decidedly of opinion that it 
would be improper for government in any way to 
interfere. They referred the deputation, however, to the 
governor of the Bank of England. That gentleman very 
frankly offered them ,£300,000, or a larger sum if 
necessary. This sum would be placed by the Bank at 
the disposal of commissioners in Glasgow, to be lent out 
by them on specific securities for three or four months, 
and these loans, or part of them, would be renewed, it 
was probable, more than once should the necessities of 
the parties require such accommodation. The times soon 
mended, and the relief fund was gratefully returned at 
the end of the season almost untouched. A cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to the Lord Provost and Mr. 
Dalglish for their services in this matter. 

Whilst the cotton trade was in its infancy, and before it 
could be esteemed one of the staple industries of the city, 
it attracted the notice of the Lords of the Treasury, whose 
scent for an opportunity of laying on a new imposi- 
tion has always been so keen ; and so early as 1 784 heavy 
taxes were imposed on many articles of cotton manufac- 
ture. A petition to Parliament was drawn up by the 
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directors on this subject, to which we call attention, 
chiefly because it shows that the directors truly appreciated 
their functions as a medium of communication between the 
mercantile interest and the legislature. The directors 
say : — 

"The memorialists are deeply sensible that their utility and 
consequence as a commercial body must depend alone on the accuracy, 
the justice, and the fairness of every public communication which they 
shall occasionally bring forward to your honourable house on the subject 
of trade and manufactures. Fully impressed with these sentiments the 
Chamber have considered, with a cautious and deliberate attention to 
the true interests of the country, the fatal effects likely to result from the 
taxes proposed, by which the infant manufacture of muslin and other 
articles in the cotton trade are rendered subjects of taxation. They 
have witnessed in too many instances the danger to which the cotton 
trade is subjected from the anxiety of the nations around, to avail them- 
selves of every circumstance that shall banish these manufactures from 
the parent country ; and the memorialists consider, as bound by that 
sacred regard which they profess for the true interest of this country, 
humbly to present to your honourable house their serious apprehensions, 
that without the interference of legislative indulgence these valuable 
branches must dwindle and decay in Great Britain, while the encourage- 
ment given in foreign countries must by degrees fix them abroad to the 
manifest injury of the State and the individuals more immediately 
concerned. The memorialists are deeply impressed with a just sense of 
the necessity of supporting the national credit by great and productive 
taxes ; and, while they earnestly solicit a mode of finance calculated to 
leave the trade free and unfettered, they have the peculiar satisfaction of 
bearing testimony to the good dispositions of His Majesty's subjects in 
this part of the United Kingdom, freely to contribute their share of the 
unavoidable burdens of the State in the operation of a system which 
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shall arrest every proper article of taxation in its immediate approach to 
the consumer, and not in the hands of the manufacturer. By this means 
all revenue will flow directly into His Majesty's Exchequer unencumbered 
by those detentions which drawbacks establish." 

A proposal to tax cotton wool also was not carried 
into effect, so far as the minutes show. In 1836 we learn 
from a memorial of the Chamber that the tax upon cotton 
then in force was five-sixteenths of a penny per pound, 
which duty was protested against as a hindrance to fair 
competition with foreign rivals in the trade, and subse- 
quently abolished. 

In 181 7 a movement was made by the merchants, 
factors, and others in London, and a memorial presented to 
the Prince Regent, asking his influence to put a stop to the 
exportation of cotton yarn. The memorial was remitted 
to a committee of the Chamber, among whom, we 
may note in passing, was that renowned champion 
of protestantism, Mr. William M 'Gavin. The committee 
in their report emphatically protest against the project. 
They say, " Forty-eight years ago, at the time of 
Sir Richard Arkwright's discovery, the whole annual 
return of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain 
did not exceed ^"200,000, and, but for that discovery, it 
would have been a physical impossibility to have tripled 
that amount up to the present date. This manufacture 
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now gives a return of between twenty and thirty millions 
sterling, the effect of the improvement in the cotton 
spinning branch. It cannot be unknown to the movers 
of the proposed measure, that in the different countries 
from which they wish to exclude our cotton yarn there 
are already spinning works in operation upon the 
same principle as ours, but so far behind us in the 
skilful manner of conducting the processes that they 
are languishing under the competition they have to 
maintain with our yarns. To exclude these yarns from 
their markets, therefore, is exactly what is required to 
give support and vigour to these undertakings, and by 
establishing them, to rear a cotton manufacture to rival 
our own. Thus, while it enables the foreign spinner 
to secure a profitable and growing market for his yarns, 
it also furnishes the means of remedying those defects 
which at present retard his progress, for it is hardly 
to be expected that the mechanics and other operatives 
who would be thrown out of employment would not 
emigrate to those countries, and in this case convey 
at once to our competitors that skill which is at present 
the only advantage we have over them." The com- 
mittee were instructed to watch the progress of the 
movement, and should a Bill be introduced in its favour 
to oppose it, and to give publicity to the opinions of 
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the Chamber by publishing their report in the news- 
papers. Happily, any further action was rendered 
unnecessary, and the committee allowed the matter to 
drop. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GLASGOW INDUSTRIES LOST BY THE AMERICAN WAR. 

PREVIOUS to the commencement of the war with 
America this country held a virtual monopoly of 
the trade to the American Colonies, in the advantages and 
profits of which Glasgow had for a long period no 
unimportant share. It is interesting to note the efforts 
made by the old Glasgow merchants to preserve many of 
those branches of industry which had contributed so 
materially to the prosperity of the city, even although the 
altered relations between the two nations must have 
convinced them of the futility of their exertions. 

A lucrative trade was the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, chiefly for export to the American market. 
John Gibson, who wrote his history of Glasgow in 1777, 
estimates the annual value of iron implements exported 
about that time at ,£23,000, and urges a further extension 
of the manufacture, as the sales might very easily be 
raised to the amount of ,£50,000. 

In the month of March, 1783, a petition to the 
Treasury was presented by the directors of the Chamber 
representing that large quantities of spades, hoes, axes, 
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and other agricultural implements were manufactured in 
Glasgow for the American market, giving employment 
to a great number of workmen ; that these articles were 
made from foreign iron on which a high import duty was 
paid, no part of which was returned on exportation. The 
manufacturers had no reason to complain of this arrange- 
ment so long as Britain had the exclusive right of trading 
with her own Colonies, as the duty paid at the importation 
of the iron was included in the price of the manufactured 
articles ; but the case was altered since the American 
Colonies had declared theirindependence,and consequently 
could trade with whom they pleased. "Nor can it be 
doubted, the petitioners say, "that they will supply 
themselves from the nations that can serve them cheapest, 
which the petitioners cannot now do if the duty upon the 
importation of iron is continued, unless they are allowed 
to draw it back on exportation. Other nations who 
manufacture the same articles and pay no such duty upon 
the iron will sell the manufactured article so much below 
the British price as corresponds to the duty, and will 
consequently exclude them from the foreign market. All 
they contend for, therefore, is to be put upon the same 
footing with their neighbouring nations, and have an 
equal chance with their competitors; for although the 
expense of living here, arising from internal taxes upon 
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many of the necessaries of life, is higher than in other 
countries, yet the petitioners hope to surmount this 
difficulty by their skill and industry, which the wisdom of 
Parliament will no doubt judge proper to cherish, but in 
no shape to check/' 

This petition was printed, and copies sent to Bristol, 
Liverpool, and other manufacturing towns in England, 
asking support. The chairman reported in the course of 
the summer that the various interests involved in the { 

question of relief to the iron manufacturers had rendered 
this matter very difficult to adjust satisfactorily, but many 
of the most influential English dealers had formed a 
committee to take charge of it, and there was no doubt 
that the business would be brought to a favourable issue 
as soon as a plan could be devised agreeable to those 
interested, and safe for the revenue. 

The principal seat of this industry in Glasgow was a 
range of low-roofed workshops known as the " Smithfield 
Nailree," situated near the Broomielaw, on the site of the 
present Robertson Street, and chiefly owned by the 
brothers John, William, and James Robertson, well-known 
merchants and bankers. The business was instituted in 
1737, and was highly prosperous while the Virginia trade 
continued. It held a lingering existence till the beginning 
of the present century, when it gradually fell away, and 
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the place which the Nailree once occupied is now num- 
bered among the busy thoroughfares of the extended city. 
Although it has only a remote connection with the 
lost iron trade, we should like to draw attention to a curi- 
ous correspondence on the Glasgow iron industry, which 
took place fifty years ago, as it shows intelligent public 
opinion at that time on the subject. The correspondence 
loses none of its interest and value from the fact that not 
one of those gentlemen who took part in the important 
discussion now survives, and that the whole membership 
of the Chamber has since been changed. In 1833 a 
letter was received by the directors from the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, requesting that a deputation 
from the Glasgow Chamber should wait on Government 
for the purpose of protesting against the exportation of 
machinery, and urging the withholding of Treasury 
licenses from manufacturers of machinery intending to 
export their goods; suggesting, too, that facilities for 
seizure should be extended and strengthened, and ob- 
structions of every kind placed in the way of any attempt 
to extend the export of that class of goods. The 
reply was most emphatic. They were informed that the 
opinions entertained by the Glasgow Chamber were in 
direct opposition to those which their Chamber held — 
" That the construction of machinery they consider to be 
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a branch of the productive industry of the country, as 
much as the articles which the machinery was constructed 
to produce ; therefore it is unjust and impolitic to prevent 
the machine maker, any more than the manufacturer of 
other commodities, from availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to facilitate the sale of his products. Moreover, 
the making machinery is likely to become a most 
important branch of national industry in this country. 
The rich fields of metals and inexhaustable fields of coals 
we possess must make this country the seat of extensive 
iron manufacture, and with machine shops already filled 
with workmen far ahead of those of other countries in in- 
genious contrivance and skilful execution, if no obstacles 
interpose we may become machine makers for Europe ; 
and in that case we ought to give those branches of our 
industry which are the product of machinery the earliest 
benefit of every invention or new contrivance for econo- 
mising labour. The agitation of this subject at the 

* 

present juncture is unfortunate also, when this country is 
advocating the principles of free trade with all the Gov- 
ernments of Europe, and had, it was supposed, made 
considerable advances in the negotiation of a treaty with 
France based on these principles." 

The tobacco trade, too, was greatly limited, indeed all 
but ruined, by the revolt of the American Colonies. 
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This was another serious obstacle in the way of the 
town's progress. 

Previous to the Union in 1707, the trade of Scotland 
was inconsiderable, being mostly confined to a trifling in- 
tercourse with the ports of Holland, Belgium, and France. 
After this important era in Scottish history, however, the 
British Colonies in America were thrown open to Scotch 
and English alike. The merchants of Glasgow took full 
advantage of their new relations with these markets, and 
speedily established a lucrative commercial connection with 
them. They entered cautiously into the business, their 
method of procedure being to charter English vessels at 
Whitehaven and elsewhere, load them with the manufac- 
tures of Glasgow and the neighbourhood, and send each 
out under the care of a supercargo, whose instructions 
were to obtain from the Virginia and Maryland planters 
sufficient tobacco in exchange for his goods to load the 
vessel, and then return without delay, although he might 
not have entirely disposed of his outward cargo. The 
business, with its double profits, soon became extremely 
prosperous, so much so, that the English merchants, to 
their amazement and chagrin, began to find that they 
were undersold even in their own markets, by their 
humble and frugal rivals. 

" A most terrible confederacy," says Gibson, " was 
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entered into by almost all the tobacco merchants in South 
Britain against the trade of Glasgow ; petitions were 
presented to the Lords of the Treasury, arraigning the 
merchants of Glasgow as guilty of frauds in the tobacco 
trade. After a full and impartial hearing the Treasury 
Lords dismissed the cause by the following sentence: — 
'That the complaints of the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, and Whitehaven, are groundless, and proceed 
from a spirit of envy, and not from a regard to the 
interest of trade, or of the King's Revenue.' " Complaints 
were afterwards brought before Parliament by the same 
parties, and commissioners were sent to Glasgow to 
prosecute enquiries. Gibson says, " Vexatious lawsuits of 
every kind were stirred up against the Glasgow merchants. 
Every species of persecution which malice, assisted by 
wealth and interest, could invent to destroy their trade 
were put in practice ; and they in part succeeded. It 
languished for many a year, and even after its revival it 
was carried on slowly for a considerable space of time." 

The import of tobacco into this country before the 
war was from 80,000 to 100,000 hogsheads, a large 
proportion of which was received by Glasgow alone. 
From a particular account of the import and export of the 
article from 1 771 to 1773, which is given by Gibson, we 
learn that Glasgow at that time imported 46,055,139 lbs., 
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and exported, mostly to France, 43,890,821 lbs. In the 
flush of their success the Glasgow merchants abandoned 
the slow and sure mode by which they had inaugurated 
the American trade, namely, bartering one commodity for 
another. They sent out factors who sold their goods on 
credit to the planters, upon the security of the forthcoming 
tobacco crops. Many of the merchants became extensive 
planters on their own account ; the trade became more 
speculative, and infinitely more risky, and when the war 
broke out many found themselves ruined by their want of 
forethought and caution in conducting this business. 
The state of the tobacco trade was brought under the 
notice of the directors immediately on the establishment 
of the Chamber. The duty paid down at the ports on 
entry of the tobacco was about ^25 per hogshead, 5f|^/. 
per lb., and the importer was obliged to grant bonds for 
the remaining duty of io^d. per lb. "All this ready- 
money duty remains unappropriated in the hands of the 
revenue officers," the directors say, " and, if the duty is 
continued, will for ever ruin the trade, because it will 
require above two millions sterling to pay it, a sum so 
great as nearly to amount to a prohibition, when at the 
same time the crown is sufficiently secured by possession 
of the goods ;" and, they add, " By abolishing this 
unnecessary mode of levying duty, this country may 
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become the repository for American produce for all parts 
of Europe." In the same year, after the declaration of 
peace with America, it was reported that tobacco was 
smuggled into Glasgow in great quantities ; and, with a 
praiseworthy desire that their repute for honourable 
dealing should be preserved untarnished — a repute which 
former experience in the trade had taught them to value 
highly — the directors and merchants established an 
association for the prevention of smuggling. In order to 
preserve a record of the principal manufacturers and dealers 
in tobacco who survived the shock of the American war, 
we append the names of the gentlemen and firms who 
were the chief promoters of this association, and who 
were all Virginia merchants at the time of the war : — 



Patrick Colquhoun, President of the 
Association. 

Henry Ritchie. 

George Buchanan. 

Alexander M'Caul. 

George Buchanan, Jun. 

James Black, for Wm. - Cuninghame 
&Co. 

Murdoch Hamilton & Co. 

John Robertson, for John Campbell, 
Sen., & Co. 

Thomas Donald & Co. 

Archibald Govan. 

Robert Dreghorn. 

John Riddell. 

Archibald Henderson & Co. 



Henry Riddell & Co. 
Cunningham Corbett. 
Christie & Smith. 
George Oswald & Co. 
James Hopkirk. 
Colin Dunlop & Sons. 
John Glassford & Co. 
Spiers, French & Co. 
Robert Findlay & Co. 
French, Crawford & Co. 
Thomas Crauford & Co. 
David Crosse. 
Robert Scott. 
David Russell. 
James Gammell, Greenock. 



In addition to the foregoing merchants twenty-five 
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Glasgow manufacturers of tobacco were members of the 
association. They inserted an advertisement in the news- 
papers, which was extensively circulated among tobacco 
dealers of the principal towns in Scotland and elsewhere, 
binding the members of the association under solemn 
obligation, both collectively and individually, to use their 
utmost efforts to detect and expose all illicit practices in the 
trade ; and not only to publish the names of those who were 
known to be concerned in landing tobacco clandestinely, 
but also to refuse credit to any dealer or manufacturer who 
might be known to purchase tobacco thus landed, and for 
which duty had not been duly paid; "and such manu- 
facturers," they say, " as shall refuse or decline to enter 
into an agreement for discouraging smugglers, shall be 
considered by us as parties concerned, and consequently 
entitled to neither confidence nor credit from the fair 
trader." The Commissioners of Customs at Edinburgh 
expressed great satisfaction with the prompt and energetic 
action of the Chamber in this matter, which they thought 
promised effectually to put a stop to the illicit practice of 
running tobacco, to the great injury of all fair dealers in 
the article, and damage to the revenue, and they assured 
the Chamber of their hearty concurrence and assistance. 

The plans of the association seem to have been 
carried out with great vigour and at considerable expense I 
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but in the autumn of the succeeding year a special 
meeting of the Chamber was called to consider the 
alarming progress of smuggling, which the former action 
of the Chamber had not been able to stop, and a 
committee was appointed to take the same into considera- 
tion. The committee in the following year reported that, 
after having fully considered the various modes proposed 
for putting an end to the destructive practice, they were 
of opinion " That no method will effectually answer that 
salutory purpose except such a capital reduction of the 
duties as may make it cease to be the interest of the 
smugglers to continue their trade ; and they further give 
it as their opinion that, in order to answer that purpose 
with full effect, the whole duty on tobacco ought not to 
exceed fourpence per pound." This rate, which, they 
thought, might be considered by many as a needless 
sacrifice of a considerable portion of the public revenue, the 
committee justify by the fact that before the war the duty 
in Ireland did not exceed fivepence per pound, and that 
even at such a low duty the fourth part of the tobacco 
consumed there was smuggled from Dunkirk. With 
regard to the general principles involved in the tobacco 
tax they think it a matter of national interest of so much 
importance as to be beyond the province of the Chamber. 
" They believe, however, that smuggling can in no other 
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way be prevented than by making it impossible for 
smugglers to continue their trade with a profit, for it is a 
fact," they say, " that people will continue a trade only if 
probably becoming a bad one, when they will not begin 
a trade where there is a strong probability of success ; 
and, therefore, the only effectual way to exterminate 
smuggling is to show clearly to the defaulters that a 
continuation of the trade must ruin themselves. If this 
idea shall not be adopted by the people in power," they 
argue, * ' there must of necessity follow such a system of 
revenue regulations respecting tobacco, as your committee 
think will be totally inconsistent with that liberty and 
freedom of action upon which British subjects have 
hitherto so justly valued themselves; and, after all, it is 
more than probable that these regulations, however 
severe, would not answer the purpose for which they 
were made, it being manifest that in the most despotic 
governments, and under the most sanguinary laws, 
smuggling exists when the temptations are great, and 
the committee wish to see a number of their fellow 
subjects reclaimed from illicit practices by humane and 
gentle methods. They dread an extension of power to 
excisemen — a power so unfriendly to the liberties of 
British subjects." 

It would be uninteresting to follow the old Virginia 
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merchants in their struggles to win back their former 
source of prosperity, as bill after bill was brought 
before the legislature. Their monopoly was now, as 
they must have plainly seen, fairly broken up. The 
Colonies might trade with whomsoever they pleased, 
and it could scarcely be expected that much favour would 
be shown to a nation that had so recently inflicted upon 
them injuries which they esteemed ungenerous and unjust. 
Besides, the parent Government, it is to be feared, were 
actuated by a similar spirit towards their rebellious sons, 
who now abjured all family ties, so that, even at the risk 
of considerable damage to their own revenue, they refused 
to relax taxes and duties which might harass and perplex 
them. Between these contending influences the Virginia 
trade, with its hopeful promise of future success, dwindled 
down to one of minor importance, and, in comparison 
with its former extent, became all but extinct 

In 1785, a commision of the directors was appointed 
to go to London for the purpose, among other business, 
of opening a communication with Government to devise 
some plan for recovering the debts and property belong- 
ing to merchants trading with America before the war. 
The commission held numerous conferences with influen- 
tial ministers, and with English merchants similarly 
interested in the matter, the only result of these confer- 
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ences amounting to a hope that the desired settlement 
would in some way be speedily adjusted, and a satisfac- 
tory compromise be effected. Long afterwards, they 
were informed by the Lord Advocate that hitherto all 
negotiations on the subject had been ineffectual, and that 
he did not know whether the administration had formed 
any plan or knew more of the matter than the gentlemen 
at Glasgow, if so much. He believed there was an in- 
tention to send Consuls to America, and he thought the 
Chamber should consider whether they might frame any 
further representations on the subject. 

In 1812 the attention of the directors was again called 
to this matter. In the year 1802, Mr. Addington, First 
Lord of the Treasury, had accepted a certain sum as a 
compromise of the claims of the merchants, without their 
concurrence, and they had made an application to Parlia- 
ment to make good the difference between the sum thus 
adjudicated and the real debts. They craved the influ- 
ence of the Chamber in support of their application. The 
committee to whom the matter was submitted reported 
that, " However convinced, as individuals, both of the 
strength of their plea and the hardship of the case gener- 
ally, they cannot recommend the directors to interfere in 
the shape of a petition to Parliament on the merits of the 
question, as this mode of procedure appears to be beyond 
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the proper sphere of the Chamber, to be unsupported by 
precedent, and to be calculated to weaken the influence of 
the institution. Besides, the merits of the case appear 
to be so ample and forcible, that they require no 
additional argument or illustration, as they must rest on 
their own grounds when the petition comes to be debated 
in the House." At the same time, the committee recom- 
mended that the Chamber should frame a resolution as to 
the high respectability of the gentlemen interested in the 
claims, of the eminent advantages which the country 
generally, and the city of Glasgow in particular, had 
derived from their commercial exertions, and urge the 
plea of the applicants on the serious consideration of the 
legislature. 

In the summer of 1801 the chairman of the Chamber 
stated that some time before the American war began, the 
Government of Maryland had invested considerable sums 
of money in the British funds, on the credit of which they 
had issued a paper currency to the value of their invest- 
ments. The war had thrown that currency into confusion 
and discredit, and the holders of the paper at this date 
asked the influence of the Chamber to arrange that the 
original sums and subsequent dividends should be applied 
to the redemption of the paper notes, for which they were 
thought abundantly ample. Mr. M' Do wall, M.P., was 
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communicated with on the subject, and stated his 
conviction, after enquiry, that the matter would soon be 
settled to the entire satisfaction of the applicants. No 
further notice of this matter is recorded. 



CHAPTER V. 



MARQUIS DE BOVIL OR BOUILLE. 



IN the midst of the weary struggle with unjust 
monopolies, irritating impositions, and wilful obstruc- 
tions, it is pleasing to look back to an act of generous 
courtesy bestowed on a noble minded enemy, honourable 
alike to its givers and recipient. 

During the ill-advised and unfortunate war with 
America, it is well known that the French were received 
as allies in the struggle against Great Britain. Among 
those who distinguished themselves for bravery was the 
Marquis de Bouille, governor of the French West Indian 
Isle of Martinique. In October, 1780, when the war was 
at its height, one of those mysterious hurricanes, which 
often visit tropical regions, swept over the West Indian 
islands with unexampled force. The flourishing British 
island of Barbadoes was subjected to its fury for forty- 
eight hours : not one house on the island, however strong 
or sheltered, was exempt from damage — Bridgetown, the 
capital, being completely laid in ruins. The military 
barracks were blown down and destroyed, as was also the 
prison, setting at liberty upwards of eight hundred 
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prisoners of war. The slave population at the time 
numbered nearly five to one of the whites, and the feeling, 
except in rare instances, ran strongly against the rule of 
the latter; besides, numerous and valuable stores of 
provisions were left by the storm exposed to the cupidity 
of the turbulent and ignorant population. Fortunately 
Governor Vaughan had at his command a considerable 
body of British troops, who, under admirable discipline, 
preserved order throughout the island, and considerably 
mitigated the horrors of the situation; but the destruction 
of life by the hurricane in Barbadoes alone amounted to 
many thousands. All the West Indian islands were 
visited by the terrible scourge. In Jamaica, which, 
strange to say, the storm did not reach for a full week, 
the hurricane, to add to the fearful nature of the calamity, 
was accompanied by an earthquake, which left the beauti- 
ful island almost desolated. The destruction amongst the 
shipping was most appalling ; ships were driven ashore 
or obliged to cast anchor and encounter all the horrors 
of the most terrible sea the oldest sailor had ever beheld. 
Large vessels, among which may be mentioned the line 
of battle ship, Thunderer, of seventy-four guns, were 
swallowed up by the frightful sea, and no trace of them 
ever recovered. The French island of Martinique suf- 
fered dreadfully by the calamity; two large British men- 
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of- war, the Laura and Andromeda^ were driven ashore 
on the island ; the whole of the officers were lost, and of 
the combined crews 3 1 alone were saved. With generous 
humanity the Marquis de Bouille, governor of the island, 
hospitably received his shipwrecked and disabled foes, 
attended to all their wants, and, under a flag of truce, sent 
them to the British commodore, Hotham, accompanied 
by a letter declaring that "he would not consider as 
enemies men who had so hardly escaped in a contention 
with the force of the elements; but they having, in 
common with his own people, been partakers of the same 
danger, were in like manner entitled to every comfort and 
relief which could*be given in a season of such universal 
calamity and distress, and he only lamented that their 
number was so small, and that none of the officers had 
been saved." 

The historian adds — "Thus did that eminent com- 
mander and magnanimous enemy sustain the high char- 
acter which he had so justly attained, as well with the 
English as his own nation, in the course of the present 
war, to which, or more properly to those great qualities 
from which it is derived, he is perhaps no less beholden 
for some of his acquisitions than to the superiority of his 
arms." 

In the spring of 1784 the Marquis came to England. 
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His reception was most enthusiastic ; a meeting of the 
West India merchants and planters was called in honour 
of his visit, and resolutions were passed in the most 
friendly and flattering terms. A meeting of the Glas- 
gow Chamber was also held and numerously attended, 
when it was unanimously resolved " That the unexampled 
humanity, justice, and generosity manifested by the 
Marquis de Bouille in his late honourable and public 
station in the West Indies, not only merits the warmest 
gratitude of those more immediately connected in the 
trade and property of the British Islands, but also of 
every commercial body in Great Britain. That the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures in the city of 
Glasgow feel on this occasion the warmest sentiments of 
esteem and veneration for the distinguished character of 
His Excellency Monsieur Le Marquis de Bouille, no less 
remarkable for magnanimity and true courage than for 
those amiable qualities of humanity and generosity which 
he displayed, in an eminent degree, in his late command in 
the West Indies, by softening the horrors of war in a 
manner hitherto unknown, while at the same time he 
exhibited a noble example of the most perfect attention to 
the honour and dignity of his Sovereign. That these 
votes, testifying the high veneration and esteem of this 
commercial society, be presented to him, and that His 
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Excellency be requested to gratify the commercial body 
of the people residing in this quarter of Great Britain, by 
the acceptance of a pair of pistols of the manufacture of 
Scotland, and fashioned in the peculiar style of the 
Highland armour, as a mark of that public regard and 
esteem which is so justly due to so brave and so generous 
an enemy." 

The Marquis having agreed to accept the honour 
conferred upon him, the pistols were duly forwarded by 
General Melvill, who says " The pistols have been highly 
admired by persons of taste and fashion, to whom they 
have been shown, and I have ventured to order, in 
addition, a fine case of red morocco with silver clasp, and 
lined with green velvet, with a neatly ornamented powder 
horn and bullet mould to match." 

The following is a translation of the letter sent by the 
Marquis in acknowledgment of the gift : — 

" Gentlemen, 

The value which you attach to my conduct during 
the late war flatters me very much, and I accept, with thanks, the mark 
thereof which you have been pleased to give me. My greatest wish, 
besides that of alleviating the sufferings which are inseparable from war, 
has always been to merit and obtain this sentiment from such a generous 
and respected nation as the British. The testimony which the gentlemen 
of the Chamber of Commerce have given me of it fills me with profound 
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thankfulness, of which please accept the assurance, as also of the high 
esteem and the great respect with which I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 

Le Mess, de Bouille." 

Though the new United States and ourselves were at 
peace, it is not a little curious to observe with what tena- 
city the feeling of national animosity lingered after the war 
with America was over. In the summer of 1783 a letter 
was received by the Chamber from the secretary of the 
West India Association, complaining of the restrictions 
placed on American vessels trading with the West Indian 
islands. The directors resolved to write to the Lord 
Advocate, requesting him to co-operate with the West 
India planters and merchants in their application to Par- 
liament to give the Americans liberty to trade with these 
islands, and, further, the secretary was desired to state 
" That it is the opinion of the Chamber that restricting 
the trade between America and the West Indies to vessels 
of a certain burden is unnecessary, and only tends to con- 
tinue those jealousies which now unhappily subsist be- 
tween both countries." As a further example of this 
spirit we find that in the year 1813 a bill was formally 
brought before Parliament for imposing an additional tax 

M 
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of sixpence per pound on cotton wool when imported in 
neutral bottoms, a measure of retaliation on the Ameri- 
cans, from whom the greater share of cotton wool was 
imported. For a long time the United States placed 
unfriendly and arbitrary restrictions on British commerce. 
At length mutual animosity resulted in open warfare ; 
in 1 812, and for upwards of two years, the conflict lasted, 
with varying success on either side. Canada was in reality 
the prize to which the Americans aspired, but Britain 
could not relinquish that territory with honour, even 
although at this time she was engaged in deadly conflict 
with the gigantic forces of the Emperor Napoleon, with 
all France and much of armed Europe to support him. 

The directors of the Chamber took this cotton import 
tax into serious consideration, and a report on the subject 
was forwarded to the Member for the Burghs, Mr. 
Kirkman Finlay, and printed in the newspapers. The 
report notices the imprudence of taxing raw materials, 
its tendency being to lock up commercial and manufac- 
turing capital, which otherwise might be employed 
lucratively for the manufacturer and beneficially for the 
community, besides the advantages the tax afforded to 
rival manufacturers where no such duties are exacted, 
these objections applying with particular force to " cotton 
wool," the staple of one of the greatest of our industries. 
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" So long as this Chamber believed," the report goes on 
to say, " that the proposed tax would be merely a tempor- 
ary measure attaching only to American prize cotton, or 
to such cargoes as might chance to escape the vigilance 
of our blockading squadrons, and afterwards reach this 
country, the directors did not view it in a very serious light, 
because they did not apprehend that its operation would 
be extensive ; or even if it had been proposed to limit 
the duration of the tax to that of the war with America, 
it might by some have been regarded as a measure of just 
retaliation against that country, or as a protection to our 
West India cotton planters, whose expenses are so much 
increased by the war ; but the proposal which is made to 
continue the measure for three years, whether there is a 
continuation of the war or not, this Chamber must con- 
sider as most impolitic in a national point of view, because 
it may operate as a bar to the conclusion of peace, which 
is so much the object of desire, and as most injurious in 
a commercial light, because, as soon as the Continent 
ceases to be dependent upon France for its supplies of 
cotton wool, and to pay the exorbitant duties which the 
tyranny of that power has for some time exacted, an 
encouragement will be thrown into the scale in favour of 
the manufactures of the Continent against those of 
Britain, in proportion to the heavier charges with which 
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the supply of the raw material is loaded ; besides, as 
soon as the intercourse is happily restored betwixt this 
country and America, the proposed tax would be felt with 
peculiar hardship by the respectable class of British mer- 
chants who trade in that country. The returns which they 
export have been hitherto very generally received in cotton 
wool ; but when the prices of the articles would be enhanced 
by a competition with the merchants of the Continent, and 
when the additional tax would place them on an unequal 
footing at home with the importers of cotton wool from 
other quarters, they must necessarily be compelled 
in a greater or less degree to abandon it as an article of 
importation, and to seek for their returns in other articles 
of produce, and when such could not be met with, in bills 
of exchange, the consequences of which would inevitably 
be to cripple and diminish a most important and lucrative 
branch of commerce. It is in vain, therefore, to face the 
trade by imposing higher duties on American cotton, as, 
unless our manufacturers are permitted to draw their 
supplies from that channel where they can find them of 
the most suitable quality and at the cheapest rate, they 
must in a few years suffer most deeply from the unequal 
odds at which they would be forced to struggle with their 
rivals. If, on the other hand, it should be found necessary 
to abandon the tax:, the most fatal consequences would 
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probably befall those who had, upon the faith of its 
continuance, embarked their fortunes in large shipments 
or extended cultivation." The report concludes by 
expressing the decided opposition of the Chamber at 
leaving such an important measure to be modified at 
pleasure by His Majesty in Council, with whom it 
originated, or subject to more arbitrary regulations than 
if it were dependent on the " wisdom of Parliament." 
Peace with America was shortly afterwards concluded. 
That nation fortunately found out that to contend for the 
possession of a waste territory, of which she had already 
more than she knew what to do with, was utter folly, and 
so the cotton tax was never imposed. The transaction, 
however, shows the spirit of ill will that existed between 
both nations, and the praiseworthy stand which the old 
Glasgow merchants took in their difficult but congenial 
task of pacification. 

Previous to the advent of the steamer or railway the 
importance of that useful class of dealers, the travelling 
packman or pedlar, was very marked. In out-of-the-way 
districts his periodical visits were anxiously and eagerly 
anticipated, and in the farm house and the lowly cottage 
alike the best spare bed and the best bite in the larder 
were at his service. In 1786 a bill was introduced for 
the encouragement of the flax and cotton manufacture, 
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embodying two clauses enabling local Justices of 
Peace to banish hawkers and pedlars from counties, 
and to prohibit them from coming within two miles 
of any market town to vend their goods. The 
Glasgow manufacturers, wholesale dealers, and shop- 
keepers were alarmed at the prospect of this sudden 
restriction being placed on the dissemination of their 
wares, and a memorial was addressed to the Chamber, 
signed by about sixty of the most influential firms in the 
city. Among the other signatures are to be found the 
names of David Dale, William Stirling & Sons, William 
Gillespie & Co., Coats, Lockhart & Co., Brown, Carrick 
& Co., George Provan & Co., James Monteith, James & 
John M'llwham, Alexander and James Crum & Co., 
MacBrayne, Stenhouse & Co., &c, &c. The memorial 
represents " That a considerable part of the manufactures 
of Glasgow and neighbourhood are disposed of in the most 
remote parts of the country by this body of men, who 
either have them immediately from us or from dealers in 
the different towns of Scotland who are supplied by us ; 
and we have reason to believe that if any tax is imposed, 
it will very materially injure the manufactures of this town 
and neighbourhood, as it is well known that hawkers and 
pedlars generally begin business on stock so small that 
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any tax on them would entirely prevent their getting into 
business at all." 

The Lord Advocate was communicated with ; he 
expressed his opinion that the clauses were extremely 
rigorous and ought to be repealed, and he was accordingly 
instructed to oppose the measure in Parliament. Mr. 
Pultney, M.P., brought in a bill for repeal of the obnoxious 
clauses, but it was thrown out after a full debate, and 
finally the matter was arranged by granting to hawkers 
and pedlars a license, which would protect them in the 
sale of their wares. 

In the latter end of 1800 an agitation was got up by 
the weavers of Glasgow, Paisley, and neighbourhood, for 
a bill to enforce a uniform scale of wages. In a memorial 
addressed to the Chamber the weavers complained that 
for many years their wages had been in a state of great 
fluctuation and uncertainty ; that one employer paid 
considerably less than another for the same kind of work, 
the consequence being that the whole manufacturing 
interests were under the control of a few individuals who 
compelled the great body of manufacturers either to lower 
the wages of their operatives or relinquish their trade. 
" Thus, not only the pittance which the operative earns 
and on which the support of himself and his little ones 
depends, is precarious; but by rendering the prime cost of 
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the commodity uncertain, it unsettles and lowers its price 
in the market, and thus leaves in the hands of foreigners 
the reward of native industry, and makes the trade com- 
paratively unproductive to the manufacturer." They 
further state that it is not their wish that wages in the 
trade should be unalterably fixed, for they know that 
wages must rise and fall according to the inevitable 
changes to which trade is subjected ; " all they ask is that 
some plan should be adopted by which the changes in the 
rates of wages should take place, in consequence of 
corresponding changes in the state of the trade, which 
should operate through the whole trade at once." To 
remedy the evils complained of they had prepared an 
application to Parliament, which had been signed by 
upwards of 1 7,000 weavers and about 1 70 manufacturers, 
for a bill to provide for the election of a commission con- 
sisting of a certain number of manufacturers and operatives, 
with power to regulate prices of work in all kinds of manu- 
facturing operations, the decisions of the commissioners 
to be finally binding on all parties ; and in cases wherein 
they may be equally divided, the Lords of Justiciary on 
the Western Circuit, or the Lord President of the Court of 
Session, or any other party the Legislature may appoint, 
to be final umpire on the question. 

The matter was remitted by the directors to a com- 
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mittee, among whom', in the list, were the names of 
Kirkman Finlay, William Wardlaw, David Dale, and the 
secretary, Gilbert Hamilton. They reported that it 
would be a very, desirable thing if any plan could be 
adopted to prevent disputes and misunderstandings 
between the manufacturers and weavers ; but there were 
many difficulties in deciding on such a settled uniformity 
of prices of weaving as would produce this or any 
other salutory purpose. Besides the obvious impropriety 
and danger of laying any restrictions on an intercourse 
which ought to be in its nature mutually free and 
voluntary, and which in a great measure must depend on 
the existing state of the market, "It seems difficult/ ' 
they report, " to conceive how a scheme of prices can be 
calculated so as to meet the views and interests of all the 
different districts of the country at large, the mode of 
living, and other local circumstances which must be so 
extremely diversified ; and if, on the other hand, the 
scheme was calculated, as would appear by the proposed 
bill, for the manufacturers of Glasgow and Paisley, the 
consequences might prove highly injurious to these places, 
by leading the manufacturer, whenever he shall find it his 
interest to do so, to give the preference of his work to the 
more remote districts where no such restrictions exist, or 
inducing the operatives to remove to such districts where 

N 
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the prices at any time might be higher. However much 
disposed, therefore, to encourage any measure that might 
promote the interests of this country, and the comfortable 
subsistence of the operatives, who are confessedly a very 
valuable part of the community, the committee, upon the 
most mature deliberation, cannot think that the intended 
application is likely to succeed, or, if it should succeed, 
that it can effectuate the purposes for which it was 
intended." The bill was abandoned. 

In 1803 a movement was made to bring in a 
bill to settle disputes between masters and workers 
engaged in the cotton trade ; and the matter being care- 
fully considered by the Chamber, the directors petitioned 
on the subject, expressing their opinion that although an 
act had recently been obtained in England for the purpose 
of conciliating masters and workers, its effect had been 
attended with much vexation and loss to the master, and 
no advantage to the workers ; and that the determination 
of such differences should be chiefly committed to the 
Justices of the Peace, who are easy of access and better 
qualified to decide impartially after hearing parties, and 
taking evidence of skilled persons, when necessary, rather 
than to arbitrators selected by the parties in each 
particular case. 

When the movement in favour of shortening the 
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hours of employment among young persons in factories 
began in 1 8 1 8, the directors opposed it on the ground of 
the impolicy of legislative interference in a matter tending 
to retard the prosperity of that particular branch of trade, 
and in a manner so contrary to sound policy. 

During the great dispute between the cotton spinners 
and their employers in 1825, complaints were laid 
before the Chamber regarding the measures of intimida- 
tion directed against employers and fellow-workers 
which the operatives adopted, particularly the inhuman 
practice of throwing oil of vitriol about those who 
refused to submit to their decisions. A memorial was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State, praying for more 
stringent measures to prevent such disgraceful and 
dangerous practices. The termination of the strike, 
however, put a stop to these objectionable outrages. 

The cotton-spinning industry was a growing and thriv- 
ing trade in Glasgow till about the middle of the 
present century, when, from causes that have been 
variously accounted for, it began gradually to decline in 
the town ; and although there are several large factories 
still engaged in the business, the principal seat of the 
manufacture is to be found in Lancashire, where it first 
began, and where it still holds an important place 
amongst the active industries of the district. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE POST OFFICE. 



THERE are few things that so strikingly illustrate 
the wonderful facilities of cheap and speedy com- 
munication which the steamboat and railway have con- 
ferred, as the growth and improvement of our Postal 
system. The contrast between the slow and expensive 
Glasgow mail service of 1783 and that of the present 
day, with its connections all over the civilised world, 
and its cheap postages, almost exceeds belief, and we 
think that if even a foreshadowing of the improvements 
that were to be effected had once crossed the mind of 
the old Glasgow merchant, it was likely to be discarded 
as a wild impracticable dream. 

I n 1 785 certain regulations and alterations were adopted 
by the Post Office authorities, which it was thought might 
produce great inconvenience- The arrangements for 
the departure of the mails from Glasgow, which were 
represented as giving great satisfaction, were at that time 
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as follows : — London via Edinburgh, 9 o'clock a.m. ; 
London Express, every Monday at 11 A.M.; Ireland, five 
days a week, at 12 noon ; and Greenock daily, at 2 a.m. 
The directors memorialised the Postmaster-General (R. 
Oliphant), complaining that, by the new regulations, one 
hour was " loped off" from the time of departure in the 
case of each of these mails, without apparent cause, and 
from the Irish mail two hours, leaving too little time 
for " the extensive correspondence being conducted with 
accuracy and propriety." Mr. Oliphant returned " a very 
polite answer " to the memorial, stating that, with regard 
to the Monday's Express, if it were not despatched till 1 1 
o'clock, it might not reach Edinburgh until " after seven 
in the evening, which would be attended with great 
inconvenience." 

At this time the Glasgow Post Office was situated at 
57 Gibson's Wynd, now Prince's Street, and consisted of 
three apartments, the front or office proper being a room 
of about 1 2 feet square, with two back rooms, each about 6 
feet by 10, for which a yearly rent of six or eight pounds 
was paid. I n 1 800 the Office was removed to a small dwell- 
ing-house on the west side of the closs 28 St Andrew's 
Street. The new Office contained the same number 
of rooms, a trifle larger, at a rent of about twelve 
pounds. About the year 1803 lt was removed to the 
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back land, No. 114 Trongate, now known as the 
Post Office Court, for which a rent of twenty pounds 
was paid. In 18 10 Mr. Dugald Bannatyne, postmaster, 
and at this time secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
built, from a design by Dr. Cleland, what was 
considered at the time a spacious office, situated in 
Nelson Street, at an annual rent of thirty pounds. In 
1840 the Office was again removed, this time to the east 
side of Glassford Street, now the business premises of 
Messrs. Wilson & Matheson, and finally, in 1856, it was 
removed to the convenient site it now occupies in George 
Square. 

In 1635 Charles I. issued a proclamation for establish- 
ing postal communication between England and Scotland. 
The mails were to run "night and day between Edinburgh 
and London, to go thither and come back again in six 
days, taking with them such letters as shall be directed 
to any post town on the road." The object of the Crown 
in establishing the post was regarded at the time as the 
formation of a profitable monopoly rather than the 
accommodation of the public. In 1649 the revenue was 
about ^5000. In 1663 the revenue of the office, which 
amounted to ,£21,000, was settled on James, Duke of 
York, and his heirs male in perpetuity. In 1764 the 
packet establishment of the Post Office consisted of four 
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Harwich packet boats, six Dover boats, and five New 
York boats, the contracts costing in all about £ 10,000.* 

In 1786 complaints were brought before the Chamber 
respecting great delay in the delivery of letters after the 
arrival of the mails. A deputation was appointed to wait 
on the Postmaster, Mr. Jackson, to ascertain the cause of 
this delay. The deputation reported that they had put 
the following queries to Mr. Jackson, thus recorded in the 
minute books : — 

First Query. — " Is it not possible to expedite the delivery of the 
letters after the arrival of the post?" 

Answer. — " It is not ; they are always delivered as soon as possible." 

Second Query. — "Would not your having a greater number of 
servants in the Post Office expedite the delivery of letters?" 

Answer. — " He believes not ; there are as many as can • be usefully 
employed, and more, he thinks, would not expedite the business in any 
degree." 

Third Query. — "Is the office you have large enough for the purpose, 
and as convenient as can be got ?" 

Answer. — " It is ; nor does he know any other place so convenient" 

In 1788 a notice was exhibited in the Post Office, 
intimating that the business had so much increased 

* The ocean steamers under contract now number no; the sum 
paid for their use is above ^800,000 yearly ; and the mails are now 
conveyed from Edinburgh to London in less than ten hours. 
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that letters could not be delivered at the bar, except to 
such as chose to pay a fee of five shillings a quarter to 
the clerks. The citizens got alarmed at this new exaction, 
and the president of the Chamber, John Campbell, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow in that year, wrote to the Post- 
master-General, and Mr. Palmer, the General Secretary, 
on the subject. The whole matter was also submitted 
to a committee of the Chamber, and an elaborate 
report was prepared, showing that the action was pre- 
posterous and illegal. In the meantime the Post 
Office authorities saw that they had gone too far ; they 
pulled down the unpopular intimation, and substituted 
another stating that the letters would be delivered 
at the bar as formerly, and the fee be made optional. 
It was expected, however, that none would give less than 
ten shillings ; but neither would this satisfy the committee, 
" For if the principle of compulsory fees was once 
established," they reported, "the amount might be 
extended at pleasure, and the giving or not giving any 
such gratuity must depend entirely on the goodwill and 
pleasure of the inhabitants ; but as the letters are now 
delivered as formerly, any further notice of this business 
may be unnecessary — trusting that no such demand in the 
name of gratuity, or in any other shape, will be any more 
heard of." 
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In this year (1788) the plan of Mr. Palmer was 
extended to Glasgow, providing that coaches should be 
run direct from the metropolis in three days, a rate of speed 
thought almost incredible. The post from London, 
although much facilitated by this time, took five days on 
the journey; and when the mails arrived at Edinburgh 
after the hour of despatch to Glasgow had passed, the 
letters were detained there till the departure of next day's 
mail.* The mail bags were then carried by post-boys 
on horseback at an average rate of from three to 
four miles an hour, including stoppages. Mr. Palmer 
describes the postal system as it then existed : — 
"The post conveyance at present, instead of being 
the swiftest, is almost the slowest conveyance in the 
country ; and though, from the great improvement in our 
roads, other carriers have proportionably mended their 
speed, the post is as slow as ever. It is likewise very 
unsafe, as the frequent robberies of it testify ; and to avoid 
a loss of this nature, people generally cut bank bills, or 
bills at sight, in two, and send the bills by different posts. 
The mails are generally entrusted to some idle boy 
without character, mounted on a worn-out hack, and 

♦In the accounts of the Chamber we find several entries for 

expenses of riding express to Edinburgh to forward the Glasgow 

correspondence. 

o 
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who, so far from being able to defend himself or 
escape from a robber, is much more likely to be in league 
with him." 

In extending the improvement to the post between 
Glasgow and London, it was arranged that the inn- 
keepers on the road would bear the expenses of the 
first mail coaches, their recompense being the profits 
arising from the entertainment of passengers by the 
way ; and no doubt the share of expenses each in- 
curred would be in due proportion to the benefits antici- 
pated. To assist the innkeepers, a subscription was got 
up by the Chamber amongst the gentlemen in Glasgow 
and neighbourhood. The subscription reached the 
amount of ^190 14$., but the sum wanted was ^280, and 
two of the directors were requested to procure additional 
subscriptions. In the meantime, to show the directors 1 
approval of the plan, the secretary was authorised to make 
up from the funds of the Chamber the sum wanted. That 
the mail coach and armed guard gave great satisfaction 
at the time we may infer from the facts that Mr. Palmer 
was elected an honorary member of the Chamber — that he 
was presented by the Chamber with a piece of plate with 
a handsome inscription — and that a vote of thanks was 
awarded him in acknowledgment of his services, and 
"for the speed and safety in correspondence and expedition 
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of personal conveyance afforded by the mail coach, and the 
attention he has given and continues to give to establish 
such regulations as it is hoped will soon give complete 
effect to his excellent plan." It was also resolved " That 
the Chamber should do everything in their power to 
countenance and encourage the innkeepers, and will 
consider all who may attempt opposition as unfriendly to 
the accommodation and interest of this city and the west 
of Scotland." 

Seven years afterwards (1795) Lord Provost Dunlop 
received an official letter, stating that the condition 
of the mail road near Moffat was such that the mail 
would not be able to come forward at all during winter ; 
and relying on the former action of Glasgow at the 
time of the introduction of the mail coaches, it was 
hoped that the inhabitants, assisted by the Chamber, 
would raise a subscription to defray the expenses of 
putting the road in repair. The directors stated, in 
reply, " That the citizens had cheerfully agreed to pay an 
additional postage upon letters, by which the Post Office 
had gained a considerable revenue, probably upwards of 
a thousand pounds, from which sum it is hoped they will 
allow a part for such repairs, as the funds of the road are 
inadequate to meet." It was also mentioned, at the same 
time, that the mail coaches were running upon the roads 
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without paying tolls, and the country gentlemen could not 
really afford any longer to lay out money on roads daily 
used thus, and possessing insufficient funds for their main- 
tenance. A committee appointed to consider this matter 
reported that however necessary such assistance may 
have been at the first establishment of the mail coaches, 
to insure the success of an institution of great public 
benefit, and that had for its principal object economy in 
the conveyance of letters, yet the necessity no longer 
existed, for by a recent increase in postage rates Govern- 
ment would derive an increased income. They also 
represented that in districts thinly inhabited the tolls had 
been withdrawn, or had fallen in value, in many cases 
about one-half, and they instanced twenty-eight miles of 
the road beyond Lesmahagow that was kept in repair at 
the expense of Lord Douglas, the road costing him 
altogether nearly ^4,000. They suggested, therefore, 
that Government should make an allowance for the 
carriage of the mail bag of a sum equal to a passenger 
ticket, the passenger fare to Carlisle at the time being 
£1 155., which was two shillings more than the coach 
tolls. If Government refused to comply with this arrange- 
ment, it was further suggested that the contracts for the 
mails had been so profitable, the contractors could afford 
to pay the coach tolls easily, and an agreement of this kind 
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should be entered into with them at the expiry of the 
present contract. 

The suggestions of the directors were not accepted. 
The chairman informed the Chamber that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would oppose any measure for subject- 
ing the mail coaches to the payment of tolls. His pro- 
posal was, that to make good the sum which was paid the 
contrators, an additional penny should be added to the 
postage on all letters passing from one part of Scotland 
to another. The committee, knowing that a further sum 
would be necessary to keep the mail roads in repair, 
" consider it their duty, if the object cannot be attained 
otherwise, to acquiesce in the demand of additional post- 
age; but, while they do this, they cannot help remarking 
that the additional postage imposed upon letters recently 
was certainly, at the time, understood to have been 
imposed on this very account." 

In 1802, the post-boy who conveyed the mails between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh was stopped on the road by 
robbers, and all the papers taken forcibly from him — a 
common enough occurrence in those days. An agitation 
was got up in the principal towns interested, for a mail 
coach to run between these cities, but the contractors who 
were applied to on the subject declined to have anything 
to do with the project if the coach should start either from 
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Edinburgh or Glasgow later than four o'clock. After 
much correspondence on the subject, the Chamber passed 
a resolution that the despatch of the letters from Glasgow 
any hour earlier than eight o'clock would prove injurious 
to the West of Scotland ; but as the security of the mail 
was a matter of the highest importance, the Postmaster- 
General should be asked to direct that the mail be con- 
veyed in a gig or other light carriage, with a driver and 
guard, but the time of departure from Glasgow should 
remain unaltered. The mail coach was granted. 

The following statements and tables, extracted chiefly 
from official papers, show the past and present condition 
of the Post Office establishment in a manner that volumes 
of description could scarcely convey : — 

At the date of the Union, 1707, the total Post 
Office Revenue for Scotland amounted to the sum of 

;£i>i94- 

In 1730 the revenue amounted to ,£5,399 

In 1757 11 11 11 10,623 

In 1776 11 11 M 31,103 

In 1793 11 11 11 40,000 

Unfortunately no separate account is now published of 
the postal revenue for Scotland, but no doubt it has 
shared the present extension of the establishment. 
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The postal revenue for Glasgow at various periods 
was: — 



1 781 the whole revenue was ^4,341 4s. gd 
1810 11 

1820 11 



1830 11 

1870 it 

1882 M 



27,598 6s. od 
31,533 2* 3d. 



34,978 9* otfd. 
136,790 is. $d. 
264,875 1 6 j. \o%<L 



The working staff of the Glasgow Post Office, 
at various times, consisted of : — 

1806 — 1 postmaster, 3 clerks, 6 letter carriers, 1 stamper. 

1814 — I M 8 It 10 It I It 

1832 — 1 11 8 ti 12 11 2 11 1 Sorter. 

1850 — 1 11 34 u 57 11 6 11 

The following return shows the total force employed in 
the Glasgow Post Office on the 25th September, 1882: — 

Postal clerks, 157 

Letter carriers, 240 

Da, auxiliary, 38 

Watchmen, labourers, female servants, and boy porters, 31 

Telegraph clerks, male, 196 

Do., female, 104 

House and news messengers, 56 

Telegraph message boys, 132 

Total force, 954 
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Previous to 1840 the postage rates varied according 
to the weight of the letters and the distance they were 
carried. Letters weighing half an ounce were carried 
under 15 miles for 4^., the rate ranging to is. id. for 
300 miles, and id. additional for every 100 miles 
beyond this distance. A letter weighing one ounce was 
charged four postages, if under one ounce and over half 
an ounce three postages, if more than single sheet, and 
letters addressed to one post office and forwarded to 
another were charged both postages. 

By the act 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 96 (1840), letters 
weighing less than half an ounce (subsequently extended 
to one ounce) are carried to any part of the United 
Kingdom at a uniform rate of one penny, and all printed 
matter is conveyed for one half-penny per two ounce. 
We can scarcely realise at the present day the great 
privileges this act has conferred. 

A curious entry is recorded in the minute books of 
the Chamber, giving the number of letters delivered 
at Glasgow on the week ending nth February, 1839, 
immediately previous to the passing of the act. It 
will be observed that the date corresponds with the 
valentine season, and the entry might be inserted as a test 
of the probable working of the new act, to the passing of 
which the Chamber was most favourable. 
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Glassford Street and East thereof — 
By letter carrier, 9,241 — At Bar, 1,120, 



10,361 



Between Glassford Street and Queen Street — 
By letter carrier, 4,138 — At bar, 2,636, . . 6,774 



West of Queen Street — 



By letter carrier, 



Total letters delivered, 



10,746 
27,881 



In the year 1839, the letters passing through the various Post 
Offices in Scotland, exclusive of franked letters — which were abolished 
by the Act 1840 — numbered 8,090,000. In one year they increased in 
number to 19,000,000 — 



Averaging from 1841 to 


i845> 


24,000,000 


yearly 


Do. 


1846 M 


1850, 


34,000,000 


11 


Do. 


1851 ii 


I8SS, - 


41,000,000 


11 


Do. 


1856 „ 


i860, 


51,000,000 


11 


Do. 


1861 11 


1865, 


61,000,000 


11 


Do. 


1866 .. 


1870, 


76,000,000 


11 


In 1875 th e y 


numbered 


# 1 


90,976,400 


11 


11 1880 


do. 


• 


101,948,300 


11 


11 1882-83 


do. 


• • 


116,509,800 


11 



In England the number increased from 60,000,000 in 1839 to 
1,077,647,200 in 1882-83 ; the increase in Ireland was from 8,000,000 in 
1839 to 86,479,200 in 1882-83; or over the United Kingdom, from 
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76,000,000 and 6,500,000 franks in 1830, to 1,280,636,200 in 1882-83, 
exclusive of — 



Postal cards delivered in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1882-83, 

Book packets and circulars delivered 
in the United Kingdom in 1882-83, 

Newspapers delivered in the United 
Kingdom in 1882-83, • 



144,016,000 



288,206,400 



140,602,600 



In the last report of the Postmaster-General issued 
this year, 1883, an account of the gross and net revenue 
of the Post Office for the past ten years is inserted, and, 
as showing the wonderful increase of business, these 
figures are worthy of attention : — 



Year. 


Gross Revenue from all 

Sources— Postages, Money 

Orders, &c. 


Net Revenue, Deducting 
Expenses of Service. 


i873. 
1876-77. 

1879-80. 

1882-83. 


;£5>34S,o4o. 
6,017,072. 

6,55 8 >445- 
7,300,960. 


1,947,066. 
2,497,687. 
2,755*562. 



The subject of mail regulation and acceleration is 
one which has always occupied, and still occupies, the 
earnest consideration of the Chamber ; and in the early 
days of the slow mail coach and packet the efforts of the 
directors to insure the most speedy methods of postal 
communication were unremitting. 



CHAPTER VII. 



BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT. 



ONE of the matters which has always occupied the 
careful attention of the Chamber is the condition 
of mercantile law, of which the laws regulating the 
management of bankrupt estates form a large and impor- 
tant department; and whatever degree of efficiency and 
excellence the Scotch law of bankruptcy may possess 
is in a great measure due to the sagacious old Glasgow 
merchants, whose counsel and support guided and 
strengthened the legislature through so many years. 
It would be foreign to the purpose of these sketches to 
follow in detail the various suggestions for rendering more 
efficient the provisions of the law of bankruptcy, but a 
curious episode in the narrative of the directors' first 
entrance on the intricate subject is perhaps worth record- 
ing. In 1788 a letter was received from the Lord 
Advocate stating that a conference was about to be held 
in Edinburgh to consider the amendment of the Scotch 
Bankruptcy Act, then about to expire, and a deputation 
of the directors was appointed to attend. The deputation 
reported that sundry amendments had been suggested 
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tending to simplify the law in practice, and a memorandum 
of them was given to an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet 
to digest into form. Three years afterwards the chairman, 
Mr. Grahame, banker, stated that he had again conferred 
with the Lord President on the subject, and notes of their 
conversation were remitted to the same writer for further 
arrangement, and in 1792 the secretary was directed to 
ask as to the condition of the Bill. The whole affair, so 
far as the Edinburgh writer was concerned, seems now 
to have fairly collapsed, for in 1 798 the secretary wrote 
asking about the missing bill, and stating in plain terms 
that " a measure of so much consequence should not be 
allowed to drop." In the interval, however, the gentleman 
had died, and his brother sued the Chamber for payment 
of services in connection with the bill amounting to the sum 
of ^226 9$. iod., with interest to date. The secretary was 
directed to ask what the foundation for his claim might 
be, as it did not appear from the papers that the Chamber 
had come under any obligation to the deceased. I n 1 800 
the chairman, Mr. Riddell, reported that the provost and 
magistrates of the city had also been summoned, but had 
repudiated the claim, and as no notice whatever had been 
taken of the letter formerly sent by the Chamber, the 
directors resolved to resist the demand. In the following 
year the president reported that three interlocutors had 
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been issued in the case by the Lord Ordinary, and if it 
was to be further prosecuted, it must be carried before the 
Inner House, a step the town had agreed to take. It 
was finally resolved to follow their example, and prosecute 
the opposition to the utmost. However, on the advice of 
Sir William Forbes, it was subsequently agreed that one 
half of the expense should be paid by the town and 
Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, and the other half by 
the town of Edinburgh, and Chamber there, the resolution 
bearing " That although the Glasgow Chamber was in no 
shape bound legally for the payment of these accounts, 
and had not been well used in being singled out as the 
object of a prosecution, yet, as the business was a matter 
of utility to the whole mercantile interest of the country, 
this Chamber will, in order to put an end to the question, 
guarantee the payment of a fourth part ; but as the 
Chamber has already been put to a considerable expense 
in the suit, this expense is to make part of the general 
sum." And thus an annoying claim, that had for thirteen 
long years hung over the heads of the directors, was at 
length settled. 

In the year 1804 it was intimated that the Scotch 
Bankruptcy Act would soon expire, and that the Lord 
President had given it his careful consideration, and had 
taken notes of such objections as had been urged against 
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its present operation, and it was confidently expected 
that the new measure would be presented in such a 
perfect form as to justify the endeavour to make it 
permanent. A report was prepared by the directors, 
printed, and largely distributed. Mr. George Joseph 
Bell, Advocate, to whose care the new bill was entrusted, 
was made an honorary member of the Chamber, for the 
" unwearied attention he has bestowed on the subject. " 
The magistrates and council of the city, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, the convention of Royal burghs, and the 
whole mercantile and manufacturing interests were 
appealed to for support in making the new law more 
effective. Five years afterwards (1809), a draft of the 
proposed bankruptcy bill was submitted, the Chambers 
report on which was emphatically condemnatory. The 
report stated — "That the new bill, in its leading principle, 
is a complete alteration of the Bankruptcy Law of Scotland. 
It provides for the appointment of a board or court of 
commissioners with most extraordinary and extremely 
objectionable powers, and that principle is so interwoven 
with the whole of its enactments that the Chamber 
recommends an application for a renewal of the present 
law, to afford time to bring out a new bill more in 
harmony with the general spirit of the laws of this 
country." 
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An influential committee was appointed to oppose the 
bill in its progress, and to take whatever steps might be 
expedient for that purpose. Delegates from the Mer- 
chants' House, the Trades' House, the Faculty of Pro- 
curators, the Magistrates and Town Council, and others, 
met with Mr. Bell and discussed the leading principle of 
the bill, and the suggestion of the Chamber was carried 
out. In 181 3 a bill was presented, but on examination it 
was found to embody the same principle, and any alteration 
was reported to be "of a most alarming nature." The 
standing committee was therefore instructed to oppose it. 
At length in 18 14, after ten years' struggle, a bill was 
brought forward, on which the committee reported — " We 
have read the bill, and are happy to find that, with a few 
alterations, it is nearly a transcript of the existing act — an 
act which, in all essential points, has been found to afford 
the best system of management of bankrupt estates yet 
devised ; and we remark with particular satisfaction that 
the cumbersome and expensive procedure for conducting 
the business under legal commissioners attempted to 
be introduced in all the late bills, and so strenuously 
opposed by the Chamber, has been left out of this." 
The committee suggested certain alterations, and recom- 
mended that it should be adopted as a temporary measure, 
so as to afford opportunity of making such additions or 
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improvements as experience of its working might render 
expedient. 

The desire evinced by the directors of the Chamber 
that trade should be liberated from every hindrance 
which protective duties imposed, is apparent by their 
action in opposition to all kinds of monopoly or restric- 
tion. In the summer of 1826 an influential agitation was 
promoted in favour of entire freedom of trade, in which 
movement the Chamber took a prominent part, and peti- 
tioned Parliament on the subject. The opinions ex- 
pressed in that petition are referred to approvingly by 
Mr. Bannatyne, the secretary, as indicating the policy of 
the Chamber. He adds — " The directors have been the 
invariable and uncompromising advocates of this great 
principle of free trade, and have laboured diligently for 
its realisation." 

The directors represented, in a petition from which 
the following extracts are selected, "That, in their 
opinion, the depressed state of the commerce and 
manufactures of the country is produced, in a great 
degree, by impolitic restrictions imposed upon trade, 
which have had the effect of limiting the amount 
of our dealings, and have given a direction to the 
employment of capital and labour unprofitable in its 
results, and different from that which individuals would 
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follow if left to the safe guidance of their own 
interest. 

" The commerce of a country is made up of 
the home and foreign exchanges of its products, and 
the amount of these, and of the employment of its capital 
and industry, will be according to the field opened for 
these exchanges. 

" A nation attempting therefore to manufacture or 
raise within itself everything which it is to consume, acts 
in direct contradiction to this principle, and against its 
best interests, a part of its industry and capital being 
forced into employments not naturally profitable ; and the 
returns to be obtained in both having to be paid out of 
the profits of the other's industry, the capital of the 
country becomes a deduction from in place of an addition 
to the national wealth. 

" The evil of this system is not confined to the loss of 
the commerce thus shut out from ourselves, for other 
nations, imagining that the prosperity of this country has 
been the consequence of our restrictions, are copying our 
regulations, and daily excluding our products from their 
markets. 

" But if it be admitted to be beneficial to a country to 

raise everything within itself, the principle must apply 

equally to the different districts of which the country is 

Q 
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composed, and each find its interest in rejecting from 
its markets the products of all the others. Yet the in- 
habitants of Lancashire and Lanarkshire, engaged in the 
same branch of manufacture, consider the privilege of 
exchanging their commodities with one another a mutual 
benefit, and believe that a protection against the 
interference of the goods of one with those of the other 
in their own market, would be injurious to the interests 
of both. 

" The principle recognised so fully by these rival 
districts applies with no less effect to the general commerce 
between nations ; and so far from there being occasion for 
the jealous fears which have tended to narrow and render 
unprofitable their mutual intercourse, the directors are 
satisfied that room will be found for beneficial exchanges 
between them, even in branches of industry nominally of 
the same description, and in the prosecution of which 
both enjoy the same natural advantages, Ihe varieties in 
the fabrics of the same manufactures to be produced by 
ingenious artizans when unfettered in their operations 
being unbounded. 

"In the present enlightened state of the country, 
therefore, the question will not so much be with regard to 
the wisdom of abandoning the restrictive system, as with 
respect to the means by which our steps from it may be 
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safely retraced, namely, how we are to return to sound 
principle with the least possible injury to individuals." 

After enjoining the necessity of great caution in any al- 
teration of the laws affecting commerce, and the expediency 
of a full investigation in each particular case, they suggest 
" That the withdrawing or modifying our present restric- 
tions upon the importation of foreign commodities should 
not be made contingent on a reciprocal relaxation of the 
restrictions imposed on our products by other nations, it 
being our interest to adopt the measure independent of 
any such considerations ; for we may be satisfied that 
our merchants will not be induced to import goods that 
do not afford them a profit, while the goods they import, 
if consumed in the country, must be paid for by the pro- 
ducts of our industry, increasing in this case, directly or 
indirectly, the market for our commodities, and the means 
of employment for our people." The petitioners conclude 
with an appeal to Parliament " to appoint a committee to 
revise the commercial system of the country, and inquire 
into the means by which it may be gradually and satis- 
factorily restored to a free state, which, it is the belief of 
the Chamber, can alone give a proper effect to, or enable 
us to turn to the best advantages, those powers, natural 
and acquired, which we yet happily possess." 

In the first quarter of the year 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
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laid before Parliament his great financial scheme.* The 
deputy-chairman of the Chamber, Alexander Wardrope, 
brought the matter up as one of those great measures 
affecting the commerce of the country upon which it was 
the duty of the Chamber to give an opinion, apart from 
political motive, and the following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to : — 

" That objections to particular parts of the entire financial scheme 
should not be allowed to militate against it as a whole, because, though 
there are few branches of trade or manufacture which do not consider 
themselves to be more or less injuriously affected thereby, yet the fact 
that so many demands for modification are made, not in regard to the 
whole, but by each man for his special department, proves that the 
public will be gainers ; and thus these same persons who remonstrate 
will themselves be benefitted in every branch except perhaps their own, 
while the fairness and impartiality of the measure are further evidenced 
by the great number and variety of the articles subjected to alteration. 
In the opinion of the Chamber, the scheme submitted is an impartial 
compromise between the conflicting interests that were to be reconciled, 
and, considering its comprehensive character, the necessity of equalising 
the revenue and expenditure, the complicated interests involved, and the 
many and great difficulties arrayed against it, the directors believe that 
it will confer as much real benefit on the trade and manufactures, and 
on the public, as it was possible in the present state of the country to 

* The objects contemplated by the scheme may be gathered from 
the Chamber's resolutions, namely, such a simplification of foreign tariffs 
and removal of prohibitive duties as will enable the manufacturer to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest without hindrance. The 
bill to give effect to the scheme was passed by 199 votes to 69. 
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expect The directors further believe that many of the parties who at 
present anticipate to be hurt thereby, will ultimately find the injury so 
inflicted to be very little, and that little probably more than compensated 
for by countervailing advantages, while they have perfect confidence in 
the wisdom and fairness of the Government to grant such modification 
in special cases as the speciality may require, and the general weal admit ; 
and the Chamber does not by these resolutions intend to fetter itself from 
presenting to Government any such special cases as may seem to require 
its interference. While thus accepting the Government scheme as a 
comprehensive and wide measure, the Chamber is nevertheless con- 
vinced that, if sudden effect be given to the alteration of duties in some 
of the greater articles, much individual loss and suffering will be 
occasioned, for which it can discern no adequate advantage to the public 
service, and, therefore, earnestly desires that a reasonable period may be 
allowed to run off existing stocks, and to make new arrangements." 

A copy of these resolutions, slightly modified, were 
forwarded to Sir Robert Peel, who promptly acknowledged 
his grateful recognition of the confidence expressed by the 
Chamber in his financial scheme, as follows : — 

" Whitehall, April 30th, 1842. 

" Sir, 

"I have this day had the honour of receiving the 

resolution of the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of the city 
of Glasgow, on the subject of the financial and commercial measures, 
which it has been my duty, on the part of Her Majesty's Government, 
to submit to Parliament. 

"It is, I assure you, peculiarly gratifying to me to receive the 
document at this time. 

"When I reflect that there is probably no town or district in Her 
Majesty's dominions which combines in an equal degree with the city of 
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Glasgow and its dependencies, the interests of domestic manufactures and 
foreign commerce, and when I am assured that that body, which is the 
chosen guardian and organ of such interests, has expressed, without a 
dissentient voice, its approbation of the general scope and outline of the 
measures I have proposed, I am confirmed in the conscientious belief 
that those measures are founded upon justice and sound policy, and I 
have every motive to persevere in the maintenance and defence of them 
when the approval of enlightened men encourages the exertions which 
are made from the strongest sense of public duty. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your faithful and obedient servant, 

"ROBERT PEEL. 
"J. A. Anderson, Esq." 

In November, 1852, the following resolution was 
adopted in the House of Commons — Ayes, 468 ; Noes, 

53:— 

" That it is the opinion of this House that the improved condition 
of the country, and especially of the industrious classes, is mainly the 
result of recent legislation, which has established the principle of 
unrestricted competition, has abolished taxes imposed for the purpose of 
protection, and has thereby diminished the cost and increased the 
abundance of the principal articles of the food of the people." 



A recent writer on the free trade agitation has said 
that, for the purposes of practical politics, the free trade 
controversy is now as remote as the preliminaries to the 
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grant of the great Charter by King John : not one living 
person out of sixty or probably out of a hundred has taken 
any part in the stirring controversy, or remembers the 
upheaval which the change produced, but to the genera- 
tion who witnessed the strife it was a bloodless but 
complete revolution. 

The great expansion of our commerce since the intro- 
duction of free trade has fully proved the soundness of 
the principles which its supporters advocated, and many 
of its most bitter opponents lived to acknowledge their 
error. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



USURY AND BANKING LAWS. 



TH E usury laws had their origin in a mistaken interpre- 
tation of the Jewish law, as recorded in Deut., chap. 
23, v. 19 and 20, and the principal reason for their enforce- 
ment was an idea that they protected the poor against ex- 
tortion. Interest was fixed by the legislature in 1 714 at 5 
per cent., in 1732 at 6 per cent., and in 1806 at £5 17$. 
per cent. It was found, however, that these laws were a 
direct infringement of the right of property to free 
disposal and equal protection, and only magnified the evil 
they were enacted to remedy. To defeat the law, landed 
proprietors borrowed at extravagant rates on redeemable 
bonds of annuity, and the mercantile classes had recourse 
to collusive transactions on the funds for their evasion. 

In 181 7 a movement was made in opposition to the 
usury laws, and a bill was promoted for their abolition. 
The bill was reported upon by a committee of the 
directors ; and as the report gives us a view of public 
opinion on the question of usury by the merchants of the 
time, when its restrictions bore heavily in every-day 
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commercial life, we think their opinions valuable and 
interesting. The report says : — 

"The interest of money is the fair profit of stock, and a legitimate 
compensation due by the borrower to the lender for the advantage 
derived from the use of the principal. Our laws, which in ancient times 
prohibited the enjoyment of this derivative revenue, originated in super- 
stition, ignorance, and poverty ; and the regulations of more recent 
periods, which restrained its extent, were founded in opposition to the 
principles of political economy. 

"The rate of interest, like the price of every other commodity, ought 
to be left to find its own level, and to depend on the state of the money 
market, with respect to supply and demand, as the simple infallible test 
of value. 

" The predjudices which existed against the uncontrolled exercise of 
pecuniary, contracts are now, in a great measure, dispelled, and the 
public opinion generally has anticipated the sanction of the legislature 
for the same freedom that prevails in every other species of commercial 
transaction. 

" The arguments which have been adduced for the continuance of 
the laws against usury are equally unsupported by reason, and 
unfounded in fact They do not prevent prodigality, because there can 
be no restriction to the mortgage of property, or to the purchase of 
goods, which may be sacrificed to obtain the object They do not 
protect simplicity, because the current rate of interest would be as easily 
ascertained as the value of other articles, which persons of every degree 
of intellect are permitted freely to buy. They do not benefit indigence, 
because the needy are often precluded from accomplishing what may be 
the means of preserving them from destruction ; and although there is a 
prohibition against borrowing at a higher rate, there is no provision for 
supply at a lower. They do not check improvident speculations, because 

R 
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the loan is not advanced on the faith of success in the project so much 
as on the solidity of credit in the borrower, and because the monied 
interest will always prefer the thrifty, and may be safely entrusted with 
thfc management of their own affairs. 

"The laws against Usury are not only attended with no advantage, 
but are productive of extensive injury. They interfere with the private 
concerns of individuals, over which it is equally unjust and impolitic to 
exercise a control. They interrupt the operation of mercantile polity, 
which, by allowing the scale of business to be regulated by the relative 
wants and possessions of the community, effectually adjusts the balance 
of price. They increase the embarrassments of the country, in a term of 
general pressure, by rendering illegal the means of relief, and depriving 
the sufferer of a refuge till the revival of confidence and the return of 
prosperity. They compel many who are possessed of property to dispose 
of it for whatever it may produce, and, as Lord Bacon observes, 'whereas 
usury would but gnaw upon them, bad markets do swallow them quite 
up.' They induce others to evade the law, and pay an exorbitant 
premium for the accommodation. They expose the dealers in this illegal 
traffic to such risk and infamy as narrows the competition and raises the 
terms beyond all moderate bounds They corrupt the public morals by 
holding out a temptation to information, treachery, and ingratitude. 
They impede the progress of commercial enterprise and agricultural im- 
provement, by restraining the free influx of money into those channels 
which might diffuse wealth, industry, and comfort over the community. 
They divert the surplus capital of the nation from its legitimate and 
patriotic employment at home to the accommodation and aggrandise- 
ment of foreign countries who are willing to afford an adequate re- 
muneration for its use, and who, in the event of war, may subject the 
whole to forfeiture. 

" The laws against Usury are not only hurtful and inexpedient, but 
in a great measure inefficacious, as a legal door is opened for their 
evasion. It is perfectly known that the practice of raising money on 
redeemable and determinable annuities has, of late, grown to an alarm- 
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ing extent, and obliged the borrower, who could otherwise have relieved 
his necessities at the rate of six or seven per cent, to pay so high as ten, 
twelve, and even fifteen per cent It is perfectly known that the interest 
is enhanced in the mode of supply on heritable securities by the original 
cost of the conveyance, and by frequently changing it as a profit to the 
attorney. It is perfectly well known that the custom of charging a com- 
mission on the discount of bills has been prevalent among monied men 
and private bankers, which, at the rate of a-half per cent every three 
months, amounts to seven per cent per annum. It is perfectly known 
that the loss by drawing and re-drawing on London, to which many 
respectable houses in provincial places have been obliged to submit 
for the purpose of temporary accommodation, has been very serious. In 
short, it is perfectly known that, till of late, and for many years past, it 
was almost impracticable to procure loans to any considerable extent at 
the common rate of interest, even on the most unexceptionable security. 

"The repeal of the laws against Usury would not be followed by a 
rise of the rate of interest as a natural consequence; for not only is such 
a supposition contrary to the principles which regulate price, but it is 
notorious that, in London, the rate at present on good securities is lower 
than the maximum ; that in Holland, Flanders, Switzerland, and other 
countries where there were no legal restraints, money was always pro- 
curable at a more moderate return, and, in fact, that the very existence 
of such restraints defeats the object of their enactment in exact propor- 
tion to the strictness with which they were enforced. 

"The repeal of the laws against Usury would not occasion that 
inconvenience or detriment to mortgagers which has been apprehended, 
because the rate of interest has already been stipulated by the bonds to 
be five per cent., and there is no reason to anticipate more advantageous 
terms to the lender at present, and because, at all events, there is, even 
under the existing system, no impediment to the creditor calling up his 
money and foreclosing the mortgage whenever he esteems it for his 
advantage. 
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" The repeal of the laws against usury would not create any greater 
fluctuation in the terms of loan than is experienced in all the other daily 
transactions of life, or in public contracts, where Government are left 
perfectly free; and to remove misconception in cases where no previous 
agreement was made, the present rate of interest might be declared to be 
the rule of settlement 

" The repeal of the laws against usury would not be attended with 
the effect of embarrassing Government in their contract for loans, because 
the national security is always preferred to that of individuals ; because 
the terms are not affected by the legal rate of interest, but are directed 
by the quantity of money in the market, by the prospect of a rise in the 
Funds, and by the comparative advantages resulting from investments in 
the Stocks and other means of employing capital ; and because, on the 
principle, even if it were correct, of facilitating the public engagements, 
by contracting the sphere of competition, there might with equal pro- 
priety be a restriction on the purchase of land or the pursuits of 
commerce. n 



The Report concludes with a recommendation to 
petition for the abolition of the regulations which re- 
strain the rate of interest, the time and mode of any 
measures for improvement to be left to the wisdom of the 
legislature. 

The laws which regulate the system of circulation 
and banking in Scotland have always claimed the par- 
ticular care of the Chamber. Early in the year 1783 
Provost Colquhoun, the President, wrote from London 
informing the directors that the Government had proposed 
to tax all bank notes in circulation. On hearing of the 
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projected tax, he had called upon the Lords of the 
Treasury, and had explained to them the peculiar nature 
of the currency in Scotland, and represented the great 
hardships the tax would inflict there if imposed. He was 
informed the project had been withdrawn. 

In the letter of Mr. Bannatyne, to which we have 
frequently alluded, and which explains the policy adopted 
by the Chamber on important questions which were 
brought up for discussion, he says : — 

" Another principle which the Chamber has always strenuously sup- 
ported is the necessity of a uniform measure of value, an object to be 
secured only by a provision that our paper currency shall be, at all times, 
immediately convertible into the precious metals. During times of 
considerable difficulty in the financial history of the country it en- 
deavoured constantly and anxiously to procure the adoption of this 
principle; and since it has been adopted the Chamber has been 
equally desirous to discourage every attempt to depart from it" 

In the latter part of last century and beginning of the 
present, gold advanced in price over the mint value, viz., 
£>2> lys. ioy&d. per ounce, from 10 to 15 per cent., and 
in 1797 the Bank of England was obliged to suspend 
cash payment of its own notes. Commerce was con- 
sequently disarranged by the disparity between the value 
of money and the price of commodities, and a Parlia- 
mentary committee was appointed in 18 10 to inquire 
into the state of the circulating medium and its connec- 
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tion with prices. Their report throws much light on 
the importance of the principle of convertibility, upheld 
so consistently by the Chamber. They say : — 

" So long as the paper of the bank was convertible into specie, it 
was enough, both for the safety of the bank and for the public interest, 
that the directors attend only to the quality of the bills discounted; — the 
private interest of the bank was a sufficient protection for the public against 
any excess of bank paper. When the bank directors, however, were no 
longer exposed to the inconvenience of a drain for gold, they felt that 
the same liberal system of commercial advances from which the pros- 
perity of their own establishment and of the whole country had resulted 
would be nothing but beneficial. It was hardly to be expected that they 
could be fully aware of the consequences of pursuing the same system as 
they followed before the suspension. The fallacy lay in not distinguish- 
ing between an advance of capital to merchants and an additional supply 
of currency to the general mass of circulating medium. But, when the 
bank is entrusted with the function of supplying paper currency, and at 
the same time is not subjected to the liability of converting the paper 
into specie, every advance of capital which it makes becomes an addition 
also to the circulating medium. In the first instance, it is undoubtedly 
so much capital to the merchant, so much power of making purchases ; 
but as soon as the notes are exchanged by him for some other article 
which is not capital, they fall into the channel of circulation. The neces- 
sary effect of such addition is to diminish the relative value of the mass 
in exchange for commodities. If the addition were made in notes con- 
vertible into specie, this diminution of relative value would bring back 
upon the bank that issued the notes as much as was excessive ; if the 
amount of inconvertible notes is progressively increased by discounts 
above what is otherwise wanted for the occasions of the public, the 
money prices of commodities will progressively rise, and this progress 
may be as indefinite as the range of speculation and adventure in a 
great commercial country." 
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The select committee reported in favour of a repeal 
of the law suspending cash payments, and a gradual 
return to convertibility of the notes. In 18 19 Sir Robert 
Peel brought in a bill for that purpose, which was passed, 
but the Bank of England did not fully return to cash 
payments till 182 1. 

In the year 1826 it was proposed to limit the issue of 
notes of all denominations below the value of five pounds. 
The proposal implied a complete reversal of the Scotch 
Banking system, and the following memorial was for- 
warded to Lord Liverpool, First Lord of the Treasury. 
The memorial embodies in the clearest terms the senti- 
ments of the Glasgow merchants at the time — opinions 
that have been reiterated with great consistency subse- 
quently by the Chamber in all public representations on 
the subject. The document is of special interest, also, as 
the first which the Chamber has ever presented on the 
complicated subject of Currency and Banking : — 



"Your memorialists have observed with great alarm a proposal in 
Parliament to prohibit, after a certain period, any issue in Scotland of 
bankers' notes on demand under the value of five pounds. 

" Your memorialists understand this measure to be intended as a 
preventative to all excess in the amount of the paper currency, and as a 
security against the labouring classes suffering from the insolvency of 
any of the banks. 
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" Your memorialists beg humbly to represent that there exists in 
Scotland no necessity for the proposed measure on any of these accounts, 
and that the withdrawing the circulating notes under five pounds would 
essentially change the banking system of this part of the kingdom, which, 
in the way it has been arranged and conducted, has materially contributed 
to the progressive prosperity the country has experienced from the period 
of its commencement. 

" No excess of the paper currency can take place with notes con- 
vertible at pleasure into gold, and the issues of exchanges established 
between the different banks in Scotland. 

"Under the practice universally followed in Scotland of every 
person having an account with a bank, all notes, except a few retained 
for immediate personal use, are, the day they are issued, returned into 
some person's account in a bank; and as every bank has an exchange 
with every other bank twice a week, and each must pay its differences 
on these exchanges, in specie or bills upon London, at short dates, there 
does not appear to be a possibility of increasing the currency beyond 
the amount that would be required were it composed entirely of the 
precious metals. 

" Under the plan in which banking in Scotland is conducted, there 
can be no grounds for apprehension that the people should suffer from 
the insolvency of a bank. 

" For the existing banks, while they make it a rule to receive indis- 
criminately in all payments the notes of every bank possessing known 
responsible means, make a point of refusing to receive in payments, or 
admit into the exchanges the notes of any bank they consider to be of 
questionable stability, and by this act stamp a character upon the paper 
of such a concern as infallibly to exclude it from circulation. 

"The accommodation afforded through the accounts, or cash 
credits, before noticed — a peculiar and important part of the Scots 
system of banking, and the benefit of which Dr. Adam Smith has 
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explained in his ( Wealth of Nations,' — is dependent on the continuation 
of the circulation of the smaller notes ; for the only inducement the 
banks have to grant this description of accommodation is the profit they 
derive from such part of the issues of these notes, through this channel, 
as may remain in circulation for the purposes of daily expenditure. 

" Your memorialists must be allowed, therefore, earnestly to 
entreat that there may be no interference with our 
monetary and banking system, which, in its combined 
operation, for more than a century has never given 
rise to one evil or inconvencience, while during the 
whole of that period it has been a source of substantial 
benefit to the community." 



In 1833 a meeting of the Chamber was called to con- 
sider a provision in the charter of the Bank of England, 
then under discussion, whereby their notes would be made 
legal tender, thus departing from the principle held by the 
Chamber, that nothing can be a legal tender of payment 
which does not, in the material of which it is composed, 
possess the value it represents, and a memorial to 
that effect was drawn up and presented to the House of 
Lords. 

In 1 84 1 a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the effects produced on 
the circulation of the country by the different establish- 
ments issuing notes payable on demand. At this time 
the Scotch banks were entirely free of legislative control. 
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The inquiry was extended to Scotland, and, as might 
have been expected, it raised a violent storm of opposition 
there. It was regarded as an endeavour, on the part of 
its promoters, to sacrifice the tried and trusted Scotch 
banking system to the mere notions of inexperienced 
theorists, who averred that free note circulation was the 
root of all the revulsions in trade and commerce. The 
Chamber held, on the contrary, that the issue of notes 
could not be extended at the will of the banker, being at 
all times of very moderate amount in comparison to the 
general transactions of the country, and that the varia- 
tions in the currency were the consequence, not the cause, 
of fluctuations in trade, which resulted partly from the 
general system of credit, of which the circulation forms 
but a very insignificant part. 

The committee — before whom the secretary, Mr. 
James A. Anderson, along with Mr. Kirkman Finlay 
and other well-known Scotch bankers and merchants 
gave evidence — reported their opinion, which the inquiry 
fully substantiated, that the system of currency and 
banking which had been in operation since the estab- 
lishment of banks in Scotland should not be interfered 
with. This opinion the committee founded upon the 
general prosperity of Scotland under her banking system ; 
on the rarity of bank failures in that kingdom, and the 
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confidence felt by noteholders and depositors in the 
convertibility of their notes — two instances only being 
brought out in evidence where the notes were not fully 
paid, principal and interest — and on the fact that the 
small note circulation did not displace nor in any degree 
interfere with the metallic currency of England, although 
both systems were in operation simultaneously. "It can- 
not, therefore, be assumed," the committee state, " that 
the circulation of specie is necessary in Scotland for the 
purpose of guarding against the effects of sudden panic. " 
In 1844 the widely-known Act, which still regulates 
the issue of the Bank of England, was passed. The 
Act provides that, for the greater convenience of 
banking operations, the bank should be divided into two 
separate departments — one exclusively set apart for the 
issue of promissory notes, the other for transacting the 
ordinary banking business of the establishment. In 
the issue department the directors were required to 
deposit securities, coin, and bullion, to the amount of 
fourteen millions sterling, to be increased, if necessary, 
under certain conditions prescribed by law. Beyond this 
amount, however, and of the coin and bullion in the 
coffers of the issue department, not one promissory 
note could be sent out. The whole of the business 
of that department was henceforth to be conducted 
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under the supervision of the commissioners of stamps 
and taxes, who were provided with ample powers for 
full publication periodically of the accounts of the bank. 
Sir Robert Peel, who framed the provisions of this 
Act, justified the restrictions it imposed by the follow- 
ing considerations : — That in a sound system of currency, 
competition in the issue of notes is found to be a bad 
principle, the arguments that support competition in 
the supply of other articles being inapplicable to the 
supply of paper currency ; that, to preserve inviolate the 
measure of value, a vigilant observation of the foreign 
exchanges and of the price of gold was essential to the 
stability of the banks — a policy never attempted hitherto ; 
that where unlimited power of issue existed there could 
be no feeling of responsibility, hence speculation was 
stimulated when there was most need of caution, result- 
ing in mistrust, revulsion, and panic. If, therefore, the 
circulation could be regulated by a self-acting principle, 
administered under the supervision of the Government, 
it would doubtless secure public confidence, and this ob- 
ject, he was of opinion, the Bank Act would effect. 

In the month of July in the following year (1845) 
an Act was passed for regulating banking business in 
Scotland. The Act was similar in general principle 
to the English Act of 1844. The commissioners of 
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stamps and taxes were entrusted with the duty of cer- 
tifying every banking establishment in Scotland which 
had been lawfully issuing its own notes at the date 
when the Act was passed. They were also instructed 
to ascertain, from returns made by the bank in accordance 
with a previous Act of Parliament, the average amount 
of bank notes issued by each bank in the preceding year ; 
and every bank so certified was empowered by the Act 
to issue its own notes to that amount, and to issue a 
further sum corresponding to the gold and silver held 
at its head office, as ascertained on the average of every 
four weeks. 

The aggregate free circulation authorised to be issued 
at the passing of the Act was ^3,08 7, 209. By subsequent 
bank failures, notably the failure of the Western and the 
City of Glasgow Banks, the lapsed issues have reduced 
this power of free circulation to ^2,676,350. 

The restrictions which the Act imposed were received 
by the mercantile community of Scotland generally, and 
particularly by the Chamber, with great disfavour; the 
arguments embodied in their first memorial to Lord 
Liverpool in favour of the Scotch system of banking were 
urged with additional fervour. It was found that the 
working of the Act bore with disastrous effect upon com- 
merce and manufactures, by producing excessive fluctua- 
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tions in the rate of discount which previous to the passing 
of the Act were unknown. 

In 1866 these fluctuations were brought under the 
notice of Mr. Disraeli, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by a deputation of the Chamber, who urged the importance 
of appointing commissioners in various parts of Scotland 
to make inquiry as to the working of the Bank Act of 
1845. Mr. Disraeli promised to give the request of the 
deputation due attention, and added that, for himself, 
he never was a believer in the doctrine of over issues, and 
did not think them possible. Mr. Fullarton, a Scotch- 
man well versed on the subject, had written an important 
work on Scotch banking, which, he thought, settled the 
question. He was of opinion, however, that any change 
upon the banking system would produce little effect in 
relieving the country from its present embarrassment, 
which was generally supposed to be the consequence of 
want of capital more than want of currency. Parliament 
decided against granting a commission, as craved for. 

The most serious objection to the Act was that it 
created a monopoly in favour of existing banks ; for unless 
the privilege of free issue, provided for in the Act, could 
be extended in some way to new banks, it was impossible 
that competition in banking operations could be success- 
fully attempted, hence freedom of trade in banking could 
not exist. 
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In 1872 this view of the matter was brought before 
Mr. Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
represented that, as a result of the monopoly, bank shares 
had risen in value nearly 100 per cent.; that there was a 
disparity between discount rates in Scotland and the open 
market rate of London ; that discounts were not adjusted 
on any sound principle, and bills of three months' currency 
were generally charged one-half per cent, more than the 
rate charged by the Bank of England, which was gener- 
ally in excess of the open market, and higher rates were 
charged for bills of longer currency. Before the passing 
of the Act, interest on deposits ranged 1 per cent, below 
the discount rates, and had now been lowered from 2^ 
to 3 per cent, below those rates, so that a profit resulted 
to the bank from that source alone amounting probably 
to one million or one million and a-half per annum. The 
Chamber urged that the Act creating the monopoly should 
be repealed, and the issue of bank notes should be entirely 
set free of legislative control. In reply, Mr. Lowe stated 
that he could not agree with the memorialists regarding 
the remedy they urged, namely, the repeal of the Act of 
1845, and he stated his conviction that the issue of pro- 
missory notes, instead of being regarded as the business 
of a banker, was in reality the creation of money, and 
that was the business of the State and not of any trading 
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corporation whatever. He stated his belief that a mixed 
currency cannot be in a sound state unless it comply I 

with these three conditions, viz. : — i st, The paper must be 
immediately convertible ; 2d, Gold must be held by the 
issuer to insure that convertibility ; 3d, The mixed cur- 
rency must at all times be exactly of the same amount 
and value as a purely metallic currency would be. The 
power of free issue would make the last condition specified 
impossible, and it should therefore be inadmissible. Mr. 
Lowe farther suggested that Bank of England notes 
should be made legal tender in Scotland. In England, 
under the same restriction of issue, the limitation does 
not prevent the successful establishment of banks — with- 
out the privilege of issue, indeed, but carried on with the 
ordinary currency of the country. In reply, it was stated 
that, with regard to the conditions specified, Scotch notes 
had always been payable in coin on demand. Joint-stock 
banks, with large capital and numerous partners, had been 
found perfect security in Scotland for the convertibility of 
the notes, and the exchanges between the different banks, 
whereby superfluous currency could be at once detected, 
made a mixed currency practically the same as one of 
gold and silver would be. It might be expedient, how- 
ever, to fix by legislative enactment the minimum amount 
of paid-up capital with which any banking business could 
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with safety be established. The directors, in their memo- 
rial, further urged a reconsideration of the subject, as 
experience of banking in Scotland had confirmed their 
views with respect to the hindrances which the Act re- 
ferred to had imposed in the progress of commerce and 
manufactures in this kingdom. 

Another matter which has been the cause of much 
complaint in the Chamber is the clause in the Acts 1844 
and 1845, making provision for a free issue to England 
and Scotland respectively. Doubts were freely expressed 
whether the privilege of issue in Scotland, now reduced 
to something about 2]/ 2 millions, should be held a suffi- 
cient equivalent, considering the growing commercial 
importance of the nation, for a similar privilege conferred 
by law on her sister kingdom of fourteen millions, with a 
further power of extension. The subject is made still 
more complicated by the fact that domestic circulation in 
England is chiefly carried on by means of the precious 
metals, the Act of 1 844 restricting altogether the use of 
paper currency below the value of five pounds. 

In 1879 a committee of the Chamber was appointed 
to consider and report upon "the circumstances which 
may have led to the suspension of the City of Glasgow 
Bank/' one of the greatest financial disasters that ever befel 
the city. From an official report it was brought out that 

T 
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the deficiency in the assets, and loss of capital of the com- 
pany, amounted to no less a sum than ,£6,190,983 1 is. %d. 
The committee reported that the failure of the bank had 
the effect of paralysing trade throughout the west of 
Scotland, and its influence on the unfortunate shareholders 
had been disastrous beyond calculation, but its stoppage 
did not in the slightest degree affect the solid basis on 
which Scotch banks rest, nor the confidence the public 
have in their stability, when conducted on right principles 
and with integrity, and that the failure was brought about 
by a system of " falsehood, fraud, and wilful imposition," 
on the part of the bank directors, altogether deserving 
reprobation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — EARLY FRENCH TREATY. 

AT a general meeting of the Chamber, in the early 
part of the year 1787, the chairman submitted a 
report of a committee on the subject of a commercial 
treaty, entered into between this country and France. The 
report states that the treaty " appears to be formed upon 
the most liberal principles, and with extensive views of 
commerce; and by producing an intercourse of mutual 
benefits, we trust that it will do away with the hereditary 
animosity which, in a continued waste of blood and trea- 
sure, has so long retarded the improvement and pros- 
perity of both nations. We highly approve of the leading 
principle of the treaty, which, at the same time that it 
holds forth ample protection to the fair trader, withdraws 
the temptation to illicit trade ; and we are of opinion 
that, by authorising an interchange of the best products 
of either country upon easy duties, it will imperceptibly 
direct the industry of each to its natural and most benefi- 
cial channel, and more effectually promote the interests 
of both. We cannot pretend to point out the remote 
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influence of the treaty upon particular branches of manu- 
facture, but, so far as we can learn, it affords, upon the 
whole, general satisfaction." 

The committee then suggested certain improvements 
in the details of the treaty, and concludes as follows : — 
" As the very existence of our manufactures rests upon 
cheap labour, we hope the same liberal system will be 
extended to a general free trade in grain, which, besides 
increasing the navigation of this country, will secure to 
our labourers a steady and plentiful supply of the great 
necessary of life." This treaty is mentioned, in the same 
hopeful spirit, in^Dr. Smith's "Wealth of Nations." The 
war, which began in 1 793, put an end to the treaty. 

Nothing definite was attempted till the year i860, 
when the French treaty was revived, with the view of 
more liberal arrangements in regard to goods of British 
manufacture entering France. The Chamber took a 
prominent part in the negotiation of the new treaty. 
Deputations of experienced manufacturers, representing 
the Chamber, met with Mr. Cobden in Paris, and 
communicated to him, from time to time, the benefits of 
their practical knowledge. The directors met and con- 
sulted with deputations from the Board of Trade, the 
Customs, and delegates from other Chambers. They 
devoted unremitting attention to the tariff of duties during 
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the whole time the treaty negotiations lasted, and on the 
conclusion of their work expressed great satisfaction that 
the principles of free trade had been recognised by the 
French Government, although these principles had not 
been carried to their full extent. " Notwithstanding this 
defect in the treaty," they report, "and that certain 
parts of the financial statement appear capable of amend- 
ment, they regard the whole as a comprehensive and 
desirable measure, calculated to produce great benefits to 
this country, and to lead ultimately to a fuller recogni- 
tion of free trade principles by other nations." 

A few years after the establishment of the Chamber 
there seems to have been an agitation in Glasgow on the 
subject of the slave trade, and the attention of the Chamber 
was called to the question. A committee was appointed 
to report on the subject. Their report was very guarded. 
They stated that, after carefully considering the question, 
they had individually formed opinions on the subject; but, 
finding that there existed much difference, not only among 
the committee themselves but among the directors and 
corporation also, they did not think it expedient that any 
decisive resolution should be adopted, but that every 
member be left to take such a part in the agitation as 
may seem proper to himself. " Trusting that the wisdom 
of Parliament will devise means for settling this very 
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interesting business on principles of moderation, humanity, 
and justice." 

In 1833 the question of slave emancipation was 
anxiously discussed, and a requisition was sent to the 
directors, asking them to call a special meeting to con- 
sider the question, "as no time should be lost in calling 
the attention of ministers to this matter, and to request 
that, in the delicate and difficult task imposed upon them, 
they may proceed with that careful circumspection which 
is indispensable to the safety of the great property at 
stake, and of the valuable commerce connected with 
it." A memorial was presented, showing — " That al- 
though this Chamber has the firmest conviction that, in 
approaching this fearfully momentous question, Parlia- 
ment can be influenced by no other motive than an anxious 
desire to effect a settlement of it on the principles of 
humanity to the slaves, of justice to the owners, and of 
safety to the lives and rights of His Majesty's subjects 
of all denominations in that part of the empire, yet, from 
the excitement which at present prevails, and from the 
extreme hazard of resorting to any steps towards a pre- 
mature change in the existing relations of the different 
classes of society towards each other, the Chamber would 
earnestly impress the paramount importance of the greatest 
caution and circumspection, rather incurring the charge 
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of over caution in dealing with this question, than attempt- 
ing to precipitate the march of those causes which are 
now in operation, and which, if directed by prudence and 
firmness, may ultimately affect, silently but slowly, the 
great object which is desired ; while, on the other hand, 
a single step too far in advance may indefinately retard 
the amelioration of the slave population, dislocate society 
in the colonies, and produce a commercial crisis in the 
mother country fearful to contemplate." 

In this year the Act for the abolition of slavery in 
every part of the British dominions passed through Par- 
liament, and received the Royal assent. It provided that 
a sum of twenty millions sterling should be set apart as 
compensation to the slave-owners. One class of slaves 
was to obtain freedom in 1838, and another class in two 
years afterwards; but, owing to the public agitation on 
the subject still continuing, complete emancipation was 
declared the law of the land in 1838. 

It is recorded that one of the very earliest sources of 
the prosperity of Glasgow were her fisheries. The in- 
dustry was thought worthy of the fostering care of the 
board of trustees for the improvement and furtherance of 
trade in Scotland. At one of the first meetings of the 
Chamber the state of the herring fishery was brought 
before the directors, and a memorial on the subject was 
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forwarded by them to the Lords of the Treasury, repre- 
senting that, for a number of years, the herring had totally 
deserted the coasts of Scotland and had gone to the 
coasts of Ireland, where the fishing had been prosecuted 
very successfully. By the Act regulating fisheries, how- 
ever, Scotch fishers were prohibited from leaving their 
own coasts, and the directors prayed that the liberties of 
trade should be extended to the coasts of England and 
Ireland. It was arranged that a bill should be brought 
into Parliament when the parties concerned were per- 
fectly agreed as to the specific privileges each required. 

In 1792 it was represented to the Chamber that, 
unless more stringent regulations were made in the 
herring fisheries, there was a great risk of that valuable 
trade being lost to this country entirely ; that great 
quantities of herrings were exported to the West Indies 
very carelessly preserved — in fact, during a busy season 
they were salted whole, just as they had been taken out 
of the nets. Repeated complaints were received from 
abroad on the subject, and the directors were of opinion 
11 that, however inconvenient it might be, at a busy time, 
to pack and cure herrings in the ordinary way, such 
inconvenience was not to be compared with the general 
good of the fishery, or the risk of giving sanction to prac- 
tices that would be attended with such bad effects." A 
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meeting of fishers, West Indian merchants, and directors 
was afterwards called, and, after much discussion, their 
resolutions were embodied in an Act of Parliament about 
1798, enforcing stricter regulations in curing for the 
foreign market. 

One of the functions of the old board of directors 
which has now, and for many years, fallen into disuse, was 
the duty of watching over new inventions in the process 
of manufacturing goods for the market, and reporting 
them to the trustees for the improvement of trade. 
These inventions and improvements were manifold. 
There were looms for working two webs at the same 
time, inventions for innumerable improvements in the 
quality of cloth, &c. One ingenious weaver, Archibald 
Shuttleton, of Calton, devoted his attention in 1783 to 
the improvement of the flying shuttle for weaving muslin, 
respecting which the committee to which it was referred 
reported, " that the introduction of the flying shuttle 
is a very capital improvement, without which there 
is no probability of ever attaining excellence in manu- 
facture ; that the machine is coming into general use ; 
that a spirit of improvement among tradesmen is be- 
ginning to appear, which, if properly cherished, may be 
productive of much good, and as Archibald Shuttleton 

has been among the first to prosecute these improve- 

u 
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ments, and has very disinterestedly diffused them among 
the trade, the Chamber can therefore, with great pro- 
priety, recommend him to the board of trustees." At 
the same date, in awarding their verdict as to the merits 
of an improvement on the loom, the committee reported 
41 that the inventor, John Jamieson, had nothing to aid his 
conceptions, except some general report of a weaving 
machine to go by water, from which he concluded that, if 
such was at all practicable, it must be furnished with 
some contrivance similar to what he wanted, and, if so, 
that the same principle, whatever it is, might be 
applied with equal advantage to the common loom. 
This process of reasoning seems, in our opinion, to 
indicate a degree of ingenuity approaching nearly to the 
merit of an original discovery." Both these inventors 
received a reward for their ingenuity. 

Mr. Bannatyne, on his retiring from the office of 
secretary to the Chamber, has left on record his opinion, 
after fifty-three years' experience in its service, that a 
great part of its influence and success was due to its 
steady and undeviating attention to questions of a com- 
mercial nature, excluding the consideration of other 
matter which, however important, might have led to 
dissention by their introduction. A striking example of 
this rule — the only one, we believe, that can be found in 
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the records of the Chamber— occurred in 1831, when 
the question of Parliamentary Reform was a subject of 
popular agitation and discussion. In that year a requisi- 
tion was presented to the directors, signed by twenty-nine 
members of the Chamber, asking that a meeting of the 
whole members should be called, to address His Majesty 
and petition both Houses of Parliament in approval of 
the plan of reform submitted by the Ministry, especially 
that part of it that related to the representation of Scot- 
land, and of this city in particular. It was resolved that, 
as the meeting was a small one, and absent directors 
were not aware that a requisition of so much importance 
had been presented, a special meeting of directors should 
be called, on the same week, to discuss the requisition. 
At this meeting, which was largely attended, after a full 
discussion of the question, the directors came to the 
following resolution : — " That the chairman should de- 
cline calling the general meeting, and give as his reasons 
for doing so, that the consideration of political questions 
had formed no part of the plan of the establishment ; had 
never, in the forty-eight years during which it had existed, 
entered into its proceedings, and, if introduced, might 
occasion dissentions, and be destructive of the usefulness 
of the institution." 

Many of our older citizens will remember the appre- 
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hension and dismay that prevailed among all classes of 
the community during the visitation of cholera in 1832. 
At that time the precautions that have since been 
adopted to prevent the spread of infection were imper- 
fectly understood and greatly disregarded ; indeed, the 
sanitary condition of the town was much neglected, 
and the mysterious and fatal disease increased and 
extended in the most appalling manner. Government 
shared in the general alarm at the progress of the disease, 
and sent an order to the collector of Customs at Glasgow 
to report as to the state of cholera in his district ; and, as 
it was feared that the result of the inquiry might be the 
issuing of orders to put the shipping of the Clyde under 
quarantine, a meeting of the directors was called to con- 
sider the situation. At the meeting it was resolved to 
address the Lord Provost and magistrates, in a letter, 
11 couched in the strongest terms, as to the incalculable 
evils to be dreaded from any restriction of trade at the 
Clyde ports, and thus, by paralysing the manufactures of 
this extensive district, aggravate to an infinite degree the 
poverty and distress of the manufacturing population, and 
thereby accelerate the progress and increase the virulence 
of the disease." These considerations the magistrates 
were requested to urge upon Government, and to enforce 
their representations by every weight consistent with 
their public duty. 



mm 
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As the disease increased, it was reported that the 
Principal and Professors of the University had under 
their consideration the necessity of shutting up their 
classes and dismissing their students. This matter was 
brought under the consideration of the Chamber, and it 
was agreed that the chairman James A. Anderson, deputy- 
chairman James Hutchison, and secretary D. Bannatyne, 
should wait on the professors and state that the sus- 
pension of the business of the college, at this time, would 
have " a most prejudicial effect, spreading alarm, not only 
in Glasgow but in every other part of the kingdom, and 
would be most prejudicial to the commerce and manufac- 
ture of the city; that academies, schools, and other 
seminaries would, in all probability, follow the example, 
and the manufacturers, spinners, power-loom weavers, 
and proprietors of other large works, might shut up their 
warehouses and factories and dismiss their hands, and 
that the disease in the city did not warrant the pro- 
posed measure, which, under any circumstances, would 
be attended with very baneful consequences." 

The disease, in the course of the year, gradually 
declined, and, in process of time, vanished as mysteriously 
as it had begun. The services of the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, James Ewing, were most gratefully recorded in 
the minute books of the Chamber, particularly his prompt 
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and efficient action in regard to quarantine, the regula- 
tions on that matter being so modified, from time to time, 
that they bore very lightly indeed on the commerce of the 
town ; in fact, through his representations, every leniency 
was accorded to Glasgow "that could be expected, 
consistently with the general principles on which His 
Majesty's Government regard it as their duty to act." 
He is thanked too for his "prudent arrangements and 
unwearied zeal as chairman of the Board of Health, and 
particularly for guarding the labouring classes from the 
aggravated evils which would have arisen from the pre- 
mature interruption of commerce." A copy of the minute 
was ordered to be transmitted to the Lord Provost, and 
to be published in all the Glasgow newspapers at the 
time. 

A pamphlet on the condition of the Orkney Islands 
was addressed to the Chamber, in 1790, by a Mr. Munro, 
an inhabitant, complaining of the miserable condition of 
the islanders through the hard terms imposed upon them 
by the landlords. It was stated that they exacted such 
enormous rents as to sweep away all the produce of the 
tenants' industry, both as farmers and fishers, leaving them 
a scanty means of subsistence even in years of plenty. 
" Their misery was greatly intensified in unfavourable 
seasons," he says, "and aggravated by the landlords 
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exporting all their produce in exchange for the con- 
veniences and luxuries of the more opulent parts of the 
kingdom, to the exclusion of manufactures and the im- 
provement of the islands, so that many are forced to 
emigrate, and those who remain at home are in the 
utmost misery." To remedy the evils complained of, 
Mr. Munro proposed that the lands should be let on 
lease — the islanders at the time being tenants at will ; 
that the exportation of corn should be prohibited ; that 
the commerce possessed by the inhabitants should be 
placed under such regulations as would relieve the dis- 
tress of the people ; and he prayed the Chamber to use 
their influence to procure a law for these purposes. 

The Chamber took these complaints gravely into 
consideration ; they reported that, however much they 
might applaud Mr. Munro's well-meant zeal, they did not 
think the cases he stated admitted of any such mode of 
relief as that which he proposed ; for, if the landed gentry 
of the islands found people willing to take their land from 
year to year, and to pay high rents, no one could ask, nor 
would the legislature pass any law, to restrain them ; and 
if there was no market for the produce of the land or 
fishing at home, or not so good a market as on the main- 
land, it did not appear on what principle the exportation 
could or ought to be stopped ; that emigration, which 
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was lamented by Mr. Munro as a great misfortune to the 
landlords, as it certainly was, appeared the only means of 
removing the evils under which the people suffer, for 
the more of the common people that emigrate there must 
be fewer competiting for the farms, which must therefore 
be got on easier terms, and hence the better, of course, 
would it be for those who remained. " In short," they 
report, " if any people, in the circumstances described, 
have spirit to emigrate to the fishing stations, or manu- 
facturing towns, or anywhere from their present situation, 
the landlords' interests will soon lead them to alleviate 
their burdens, and make their situations more comfort- 
able, in order to induce them to remain upon the estate ; 
but, whatever be the proper remedy, it does not appear 
that the Chamber can, with any propriety, interfere in the 
matter." 

This transaction, among others similar, illustrates the 
heartiness with which the old Glasgow merchants took 
up popular grievances submitted for their consideration, 
and the sagacity and courtesy which permeated their 
counsels. 

In 1796 the shipping ports in Scotland numbered 
about thirty-one, including Glasgow, which was not a 
shipping port for several years after the Chamber was 
established. We get a view of the difficulties to which 
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importers and shippers were subjected in times of war 
through the interference with legitimate commerce caused 
by the press-gang, an annoyance too readily forgotten 
in times of peace. The subject of manning the navy was 
brought under the notice of the Chamber by Provost 
Dunlop, in 1 795, and a report was presented to Govern- 
ment, accompanied by the assurance " that the directors, 
in their collective and individual capacities, would afford 
every aid and countenance in their power to all constitu- 
tional measures which the legislature might adopt for 
raising an effectual and speedy supply of seamen, being 
thoroughly sensible that, in order to obtain a permanent 
and honourable peace, it was necessary to make every 
possible effort for prosecuting the war with vigour." The 
plan they proposed was that every shipowner, before his 
vessel was cleared, should find able seamen in the follow- 
ing proportions : — 

Every vessel of 50 tons and not exceeding 150 tons, 1 seaman. 

11 150 tt 11 250 11 2 

11 250 11 tt 400 11 3 

11 400 11 11 600 11 4 

m 600 11 11 800 11 5 

11 800 tons upwards, ... 6 

But the levy was not to be required oftener than twice 
a-year, whatever number of voyages the vessel might 

w 
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make, and the owners should, in consequence, be entitled 
to a protection for the crew, without expense, for the 
whole voyage. The seamen were to be delivered over 
to the regulating captain, and each of them to get a 
certificate that his services should not be required for a 
longer time than three years ; and when the period of 
service had expired, the sailor was entitled to demand his 
discharge, and all wages and prize-money due to him. It 
was also represented that a moderate bounty should be 
granted to him, such as might be considered necessary 
for a proper outfit. " This mode of raising seamen," 
they say, " should not be adopted unless under the con- 
ditions specified, and it is further expected that, if upon 
trial it may be found to be too severe a strain upon com- 
merce, Government will grant such relief as may be 
necessary by accepting a reasonable equivalent in money, 
in lieu of seamen, from shipowners for protections granted 
to the crews of their vessels." 

So early as 1 784 it was represented to the directors 
that certain persons in Greenock, carrying on trade be- 
tween that port and America, had-* lately been suspected 
of practices most atrocious, to cheat the revenue and 
plunder the underwriters, by landing the cargo and 
afterwards wilfully sinking or casting away the vessel, and 
recovering the insurance, thereby conveying most un- 
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favourable impressions of the merchants who carry on 
trade from the river Clyde. It was resolved by the 
directors " That they do express their abhorrence and 
detestation of such felonious practices, and their firm 
resolution, both collectively and individually, of using 
every effort to detect and bring to justice such persons as 
are suspected of being guilty ; and for this purpose they 
recommend that all shipowners would issue the strictest 
injunctions to their shipmasters to aid and assist in find- 
ing out all seamen who may have navigated the ships 
suspected to have been wilfully cast away, and to carry 
no person to sea until they be properly examined." 

In the year 1828 the commissioners of revenue sent a 
request to the Chamber, asking for information respect- 
ing the number of steamboats belonging to the port of 
Glasgow, their tonnage, horse-power, builders, length of 
each voyage, with various other particulars. A similar 
request had been sent to all the ports in the United 
Kingdom, with a view to ascertain the extension of steam 
to shipping. The directors at once placed themselves in 
communication with Mr. Russell, the harbourmaster, 
who drew up the statement appended, which was ordered 
to be inserted in the minute books of the Chamber for 
future reference. The modest list, when placed in com- 
parison with the splendid shipping lines that are now 
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owned in Glasgow, shows in the most impressive manner 
the amazing progress of steam navigation since 1828, and 
that progress is rendered more striking by the fact 
that on the 1st of January, 1812, there was not a single 
steamboat plying for traffic in Europe. In that year 
Henry Bell, a common carpenter who rented a small 
hotel and baths in the sea-side village of Helensburgh, 
got a vessel built, forty feet long by ten and a-half feet 
broad, in which he fitted up an engine of about four 
horse-power. As a comet appeared that year, the little 
vessel, in honour of the illustrious stranger, was called the 
"Comet." It began to ply between Glasgow, Greenock, 
and Helensburgh. All sorts of gloomy predictions were 
freely circulated with regard to the safety of the " Comet," 
but as those predictions were never realised, the new 
mode of conveyance speedily came into favour, and steam 
navigation became an accomplished fact* In course of 
time it was found that the principle could be extended 
beyond the quiet inland river or sheltered bay, and now 
there is scarcely a port in the wide world where the plash 
of the paddles and the shriek of the steam is unheard. 

* The Great Eastern is 700 feet long, 85 feet broad, 23,000 tons 
burthen, and is propelled by three engines of 12,000 horse-power. The 
City of Rome, now one of the Anchor Line, is 8415 tons burthen. 
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To give the reader a view of the condition of the 
early Import, Export, and Shipping Trade of the whole 
of Scotland, from the middle of last century till the com- 
mencement of the present, we append the following 
extracts from a curious manuscript volume, to which we 
have previously referred, presented to the Chamber of 
Commerce in the beginning of this century. 

The extracts are so arranged as to present a fair 
view of the national commerce of the period. The 
figures are very suggestive : — 
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6,274 11. 


165 


5 





1783, • 


13,454 17 i# . 


952 


16 


6 


1791, . 


. 48,625 13. 


2,688 


2 


6 


1801, 


104,010 10 8 . 
TRADE WITH CANADA. 


• 4,713 


10 


1 


1763, • 


£172 15 6 


• ^9,607 


9 





1780, 


2,663 2 3 


• 15,597 


6 


8 


1795, • 


2,564 51. 


• 21,055 





4 


1801, 


49,800 5 7- 


 63,156 


18 


9 
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TRADE WITH NEWFOUNDLAND. 

IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 



1767, . 


 £i,356 17 2 


• 


. £1,084 


19 


8 


1783, • 


1,870 2 6 


• 


. 10,691 


8 


ioj4 


1790, . 


5,499 3 l 


• 


11,990 


16 


11 


1801, 


18,830 8 7 


• 


. 46,883 


4 


8 




TRADE WITH NEW- YORK. 








1762, . 


. £2,981 7 3 


» 


£22,562 


17 


10 


1783, • 


19,365 14 7H . 


• 


. 56,020 


2 


SVa 


1790, . 


21,908 14 8 


• 


. 34,428 


2 


3 


1801, 


. 157,790 2 2 


• 


• 434,574 


8 


3 


TRADE WITH CAROLINA— NORTH AND SOUTH. 






1762, . 


. £n,754 19 " 




. £8,586 


2 


2 


1776, . 


25,878 9 2 




534 


8 


11 


1781, . 


11,056 12 4 




. 46,349 


1 


10 


1790, . 


33,3 IQ 3 ° 




. 36,672 


13 


5 


1801, 


• 121,577 15 4 




• 154,138 


2 


10 




TRADE WITH MARYLAND. 








1762, . 


• £59,535 4 1 


• 


£i9,579 


7 


5 


1772, . 


. 122,516 15 


• 


• 50,747 


15 


2 


1 7»3i  




• 


2,458 





g 


. * . 


V 


1791, . 


20,070 5 9 


 


22,181 


10 


10 


1801, 


10,330 17 11 


• 


1,870 


9 


7 




TRADE WITH VIRGINIA. 








1762, . 


£242,057 3 1 




£104,976 


7 


1 


1772, . 


• 385,555 15 3 




. 170,912 


18 


9 


1783, • 


11,174 14 7 




• 17,719 


3 


9 


1791, • 


104,845 13 6 




. 85,844 


6 


8 


1801, 


• 55,8i2 19 5 




. 28,549 


17 


8 
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1762, 

1783, 

i79*> 
1 801, 



TRADE WITH BARBADOES. 

IMPORTS. 
^9l8 IO II 



64,434 
13,567 



8 9 

I IO 



EXPORTS. 

^,39i 15 3 

27,245 9 9 
22,015 9 2 

7,505 3 1 



1762, 

1783, 

J79I, 
1 801, 



TRADE WITH JAMAICA. 

^19,277 5 11 

109,513 15 2 
131,600 10 4 

29 8 ,774 4 2. 



. ^22,094 11 

. 107,512 9 

• 154,074 3 

. 206,197 15 



1 
8 



An account of Trade of Scotland with all parts of the 
world for 47 years, from 1755 to 1801 inclusive 
(every fifth year noted) : — 





IMPORTS. 






EXPORTS. 


1755, - 


^465,411 11 7K • ^535,576 16 4 }( 


1760, . 


. 850,792 19 3^ 




. 1,086,205 4 Sj4 


1765, . 


. 922,401 7 9 






. 1,180,867 l6 7 


1770, . 


• i,2i3»3 6 ° 8 10 






. 1,727,917 15 I 


1775, • 


. 1,267,388 6 3 






. 1,123,998 6 


1780, . 


. 902,727 2 






, 1,002,039 2 IO 


1785, . 


• 1,379,476 5 " 






1,007,635 13 4 


1790, . 


. 1,688,147 14 6 






• 1,235,404 9 4 


1795, • 


. 1,268,520 1 9 






976,991 19 2 


1800, . 


. 2,212,790 11 8 






2,346,302 11 2 


1801, . 


• 2,579,944 8 10 






2,844,502 4 
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An account of British and Foreign 
ported from Scotland to all parts 



Manufactures ex- 
of the world for 



47 years : — 








VP AD 


BRITISH MANUFACTURE. FOREIGN MANUFACTURE. 


i&AKt 


VALUE. VALUE. 


*755, • 


.,£284,700 18 1*4 . . ,£250,875 18 3 


I 76O, . 


• 437,237 3 * l A 






648,968 1 


I76S, « 


. 400,938 O O 






779,929 16 6 


I770, . 


• 5 IO »576 7 11 






i,2i7,34i 7 2 


I77S, • 


. 352,484 5 3 . 






771,513 15 * 


I780, . 


. 767,411 16 10 






234,627 6 


I78S,  


• 659,546 9 11 






348,089 3 5 


I790, . 


. 864,830 13 6 






- 37o,573 15 IO 


1795,  


. 848,461 18 7 






128,530 7 


l800, . 


. 1,848,723 3 2 






497,346 4 6 


I80I, . 


. 2,449,170 4 6 






395,330 19 6 



An account of the total number of Foreign and British 
ships, coasters, and fishing vessels belonging to the 
several ports in Scotland, their tonnage and number 
of men employed, from 1759 to 1796 inclusive — 38 



years. 










YEAR. SHIPS. 


TONS. 


MEN. 


1759, ... 909 . . 


47,751 


5,398 


I764, 






I246 


67,005 


7,673 


I769, 






1475 


86,369 


9,752 


1774, 






1646 


93,341 


9,907 


1779, 






1521 


88,323 


10,409 


I784, 






1649 


94,849 


9,271 


I789, 






2132 


154,905 


13,760 


1794, 






2I04 


141,722 


12,383 


1796, 






2078 


138,289 


11,878 



SUBSCRIBERS' NAMES. 



Anderson, William Boyd, 
Affleck, John, 
Alston, Cauvin C, 
Anderson, Robert, 
Anderson, William, 
Alexander, John, 
Allan, F. W., 
Aikman, Thomson, 
Alston, J. Carfrae, 
Anderson, Mathew, 
Arthur, William Rae, 
Arrol, Archibald, 
Arthur, James, . 
Anderson, John, jun., 
Anderson, W. F. G., 
Anderson, Thomas, 
Aitken, James, 

Barret, T. F., 
Bain, James, 
Burns, George, 
Barnett, Hugh, 
Beith, Gilbert, 
Burns, J. Cleland, 
Brown, Alexander M., 
Brown, P. M'Taggart, 
Bunten, James, . 
Black, James, 
Burns, John, 



4 Grosvenor Crescent, Kelvinside. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
Governor, H.M. Prison, Dundee. 
Eastwood Hill, Giffnock. 
149 West George Street 
Menatrie Bank. 
15 Gordon Street 

Middlefield, Partick. 
27 James Watt Street 
Ashburne, Millikenpark. 

1 Crown Gardens, Dowanhill. 
18 Blythswood Square. 

Of Barshaw. 

2 Park Circus. 

Henderson Brothers, Union Street 
172 St Vincent Street 
80 Buchanan Street. 

Mitchell Library. 

Bank of Scotland. 

Castle Wemyss. 

Elmwood, CrosshilL 

Ballochneck, Bucklyvie. 
1 Park Gardens. 
7 Belmont Crescent, Hillhead. 
7 Lynedoch Place. 
26 Renfield Street 

Auchentoshan. 

Surgeon, 15 Fitzroy Place. 
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Subscribers Names. 



Baird, A* S., 
Blackie, W. G., Ph.D., 
Bannatyne, Mark, 
Baird, George Ure, 
Bolton, J. C, M.P., 
Burnet, John, 
Black, John, 

Campbell, James, 
Connal, Michael, 
Camith, Robert, 
Currie, James, . 
Caldwell, James, . 
Couper, Alexander, 
Campbell, T. H., 
Clapperton, Alexander 
Clark, Stewart, 
Campbell, J. A., M.P., LL.D 
Cross, David, 
Campbell, John, . 
Cargill, David S., 
Cuthbert, A. A., . 
Craig, W. B., 
Clark, G. W., 
Colquhoun, Sir Patrick 
Cunningham, A. M., 
Christie, Thomas Craig 
Crum, Alexander, M.P 
Clark, William, . 
Coubrough, John, 

Donald, Thomas, 
Dalglish, Robert, 
Dougans, Andrew, 
Dunn, Robert Hunter, 



26 Sardinia Terrace. 
17 Stanhope Street. 

15 Windsor Terrace. 
Cartbank Villa, Langside. 
Of Carbrook. 

St Kilda, Dowanhill Gardens. 

16 Park Terrace. 

Of Tillichewan. 
Of Parkhall, Killearn. 
Clydesdale Bank, Limited 
12 Viewforth Terrace, Edinburgh. 
1 30 Elliot Street 

8 Park Circus, Ayr. 
Millfield, Polmont. 

4 Woodside Terrace. 
Kilnside, Paisley. 
Of Stracathro. 
25 Park Circus. 
Clarkston. 

9 Park Terrace. 

149 West George Street. 
7 Marchmont Terrace. 

Dumbreck House, Paisley Road. 
2 King's Bench Walk, London. 

Clydesdale Bank. 

Of Bedlay. 

Of Thornliebank. 

Thread Factory, Mile-end. 

Blanefield. 

176 West Regent Street 
84 Miller Street 

Almond Bank, Beliahouston. 
4 Belmont Crescent. 



1 
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Davidson, James W., . 
Donald, C. D., jun., . 
Dougall, Frank Gibb, . 
Drew, Alexander, 

Easton, Walter, . 
Easton, Robert, . 
Ewing, Archibald Orr, M.P., 



Frazer, Daniel, 
Fraser, Robert, 
Fleming, J. S., 
Forbes, Peter, 
Fairlie, Matthew, 
Forbes, Peter, 
Forrest, J. N. 
Frame, D. G., 
Findlay, T. D., 
Fleming, Tarbert, 
Findlay, Kirkman, 
Fleming, James, . 
Fleming, Alexander, 
Fergusson, Thomas M 

Gairdner, Charles, 
Gourlay, Robert, . 
Guild, J. Wyllie, . 
Gow, Leonard, . 
Galbraith, William, 
Govan, James, . 
Geddes, William, 
Garroway, Robert, 
Gourlay, Robert, . 
Gordon, John, 
Gardner, William, 



Of RuchilL 
172 St Vincent Street 

Clydesdale Bank, 167 Canning Street. 
149 West George Street 

32 Exchange Square. 
115 Buchanan Street 
Of Ballikinrain. 

17 Grosvenor Terrace. 

2 Crown Gardens. 
Royal Bank, Edinburgh. 

132 Hill Street, Hillhead. 
10 Woodlands Terrace. 
188 St. Vincent Street 
15 Grosvenor Terrace. 
40 Royal Exchange Square. 

Of Easterhill. 
191 West George Street. 
191 West George Street. 
136 Glebe Street 

William Baird <fe Co. 
Ayton House, Dowanhill. 

Union Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
Bank of Scotland. 
17 Park Terrace. 

Hayston, Kirkintilloch. 

3 Blythswood Square. 
180 West George Street 

Battlefield House, Langside. 
Springfield Court. 
Kirklee Avenue. 
Of Aitkenhead. 
27 Washington Street 
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Galloway, John, . 
Galbraith, James, 
Gibb, Elias, 
Glen, J. Corse, . 
Graham, J. H. N., 
Grierson, Henry, 
Guthrie, David, . 

Hill, W. Henry, . 
Hill, George W., 
Harvey, Albert, . 
Howat, D. G, 
Hunt, John, 
Henderson, William, 
Hannan, James, . 
Hannay, Anthony, 
Hall, J. M., 
Heathrill, James, 
Henderson, Thomas, 
Hutchison, Robert, 
Hill, John M., . 
Hamilton, James, 

Ingram, John, 
Inglis, John, 

Jamieson, John L. K, 
Jackson, John E., 

Kennedy, W. S., 
Ker, William, 
Kids ton, Richard, 
King, Andrew, . 
Kerr, J. M., 
King, James, 



Braehead House, New Cathcart 
Beach House, Wemyss Bay. 
Lochwood House, Gartcosh. 
Greenhead Engine Works. 
Of Larbert 

8 Park Circus. 
Guthrie <fc M'Arley. 

Of Barlanark, Secretary of Chamber. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Limited 
161 Ingram Street 
2 Kew Gardens. 

Lillybank, Campsie. 
17 Belhaven Terrace, Kelvinside. 
1 7 Woodside Terrace. 
10 Claremont Gardens. 

Killearn, Tayinloan, Cantyre. 
Marylea, Bearsden. 
Henderson Brothers, Shipowners. 
22 St. Enoch Square. 
41 West George Street. 
7 Queen's Gardens, DowanhilL 

161 Ingram Street. 
77 Sadbroke Grove, Kensington, London. 

9 Crown Gardens, DowanhilL 

4 Maxwell Terrace, Pollokshields. 

Allanbank, CrosshilL 
1 Windsor Terrace. 
81 Great Clyde Street 

Muirbank, Rutherglen. 
13 Virginia Street 

Of Campsie. 
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King, Robert, 
King, Charles M., 

Low, Thomas, 
Lorrimer, William, 
Liepmann, Gustave, 
Lindsay, David W., 
Laidlaw, David, . 
Lindsay, Archibald, 
Leslier, Louis, 
Low, James, 
Lilburn, James, . 

M'Laren, John, . 
M'Biayne, Robert, 
Macfarlane, Walter, 
M'Ewen, William, 
M'Kerrow, M. P., 
M'Lean, Andrew, 
MacBrayne, J. Burns, 
M'Lellan, Andrew S., 
M'Bean, Lachlan, 
M'Brayne, David, 
M'Lellan, Walter, 
M'Kechnie, D. W., 
M'Callum, George, 
M'Cowan, David, 
Maclay, David T., 
M'Grigor, A. B., LL.D 
M'Donald, A. G., 
M'Lellan, James, 
M'Lean, A. H., . 
Matheson, Thos. A., 
Murdoch, Robert, 
Miller, John, 



Of Levernholm. 
Of Antrimony. 

8 Gordon Street 

Locomotive Works, Gushetfaulds. 
S Grosvenor Terrace. 
Saracen Foundry, Possilpark. 
Chasely, Skelmorlie. 
Wingate, Birrel, <fc Co. 
Leisler, Bock & Co. 
176 St Vincent Street. 
80 Buchanan Street 

President of Chamber of Commerce. 
4 Lilybank Terrace, Hillhead. 

22 Park Circus. 

1 1 Park Terrace. 

3 La Belle Place. 
Barclay, Curie k Co. 

4 Lilybank Terrace. 
4 Crown Gardens. 

1 01 St Vincent Street 
1 7 Exchange Square. 
127 Trongate. 

Exchange Buildings. 
Rossbank, Cambuslang. 

7 Lynedoch Crescent 
169 West George Street 

19 Woodside Terrace. 

8 Park Circus. 

42 St Andrew Street. 
124 Queen Street 

East Campbell Street 

23 Robertson Street. 

10 Kingsborough Gardens, Kelvinside. 
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Morrison, John, . 
Moffatt, Alexander, 
Marr, Thomas, . 
Muir, John, 
Miller, John R., . 
Murdoch, William, 
Murray, James, . 
Miller, Robert, 
Mason, Stephen, . 
Munsie, George, . 
Mitchell, John O., 
Morton, James, . 
Mathieson, Donald, 

Neilson, Charles, 
Neilson, Walter, . 
Neilson, James, . 
Nicol, James, 
Nowery, William, 

Paterson, Walter, 
a eat, x • o., • 
Park, James, 
Provan, James, . 

Ramsay, John, M.P., 
Robinow, M. £.,. 
Ross, Graham F., 
Rottenburg, Paul, 
Rintoul, Andrew, 
Rutherfurd, A. D., 
Ramsey, Robert, . 
Robertson, Archibald, 
Ross, John, 
Raphael, R., 



1 1 Burnbank Gardens. 
47 Union Street 
35 St. Vincent Place. 

6 Park Gardens. 

7 Somerset Place. 
9 Newton Place. 

157 West George Street 
97 West Nile Street. 
24 Belhaven Terrace. 
109 Virginia Place. 
Huntly Gardens. 
Balclutha, Greenock. 
142 West George Street 

Craigpark, Dennistoun. 
Kenmure, Bishopbriggs. 
Biggar Park. 
City Chambers. 
64 Warroch Street, Anderston. 

8 Clairmont Gardens. 
Kelvin Drive. 

145 Park Terrace, Hillhead. 
40 West Nile Street 

Of Kildalton. 
39 St Vincent Place. 
166 St. Vincent Street. 
Holmhurst, Dowanhill. 

9 Eglinton Drive. 

2 Princes Terrace, Dowanhill. 

Ex-Provost of Crosshill. 

Royal Bank of Scotland. 
9 Westbourne Gardens. 
9 St. James Terrace. 

1 
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Roberton, James, LL.D., 
Reid, Thomas, . 
Robertson, William, 
Robertson, James, 
Robertson, James, 
Russell, Thomas, 

Stewart, David, . 
Stuart, James Hay, 
Spiers, John, 
Stout, Thomas, . 
Stephen, John, . 
Smith, James, 
Sheriff, J. B., 
Seath, T. B., 
Sutherland, Alexander, 
Stewart, James, . 
Sweet, Alexander, 
Smith, Duncan, . 
Stephen, Alexander, 
Sandeman, David, 
Smith, J. Guthrie, 
Spens, Nathaniel, 

Turnbull, John, . 
Taylor, Hugh, 
Templeton, James, jun 
Thomson, T. Graham, 
Tennent, Charles, M.P 

Watson, W. B., . 
Wilson, David, . 
Wotherspoon, William, 
Waddell, Alexander, 
Wilson, William, . 



1 Park Terrace, East 
Kilmardinny. 

Dunard House, Dowanhill. 
Northwood, Helensburgh. 
97 West George Street. 
Cleveden, Kelvinside. 

259 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

5 Montgomery Crescent, Kelvinside. 

Royal Exchange Buildings. 
178 St. Vincent Street. 

Linthouse. 
20 Park Terrace. 

Carron Vale, Larbert. 

Shipbuilder. 

Cleddans. 
41 Oswald Street. 

Union Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
23 Blythswood Square. 

Dean of Guild. 

Woodlands, Lenzie. 

Exchange Buildings. 
12 St. Vincent Place. 

Bonhill, Renton. 

Dowanside. 

2 Claremont Terrace. 

Cleghorn Villa, Pollokshields. 

Of The Glen. 

Bernard Street. 
Carbeth, Stirlingshire. 
Maxwellton, Paisley. 
Royal Bank, Calton. 
44 Glassford Street. 
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Williamson, George, 
Wyllie, John, 
Wingate, J. B., 
Wright, Hugh, 
Wylie, Robert, 
Wenley, James A., 
Watson, Thomas, 
Watson, Sir James, 
Wallace, Mrs., 
White, Thomas, . 
White law, Alexander, 
White, James, 
Wordie, John, 

Young, Robert, . 
Younger, George, 
Young, James, 

Zinkeisen, Victor, 



2 Bank Place, Greenock. 

Cordale. 
5 Exchange Square. 
79 East Howard Street 
45 Buchanan Street 

Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
32 Exchange Square. 
Park Terrace. 
8 Somerset Place. 
Kilsyth. 

Drumhead, Cardross. 
Of Overtoun. 
49 West Nile Street 

1 1 Great Western Terrace. 
10 Lynedoch Crescent. 
92 Union Street 

30 Cochrane Street. 



John Baikd, Printer, 38 Queen Street, Glasgow. 
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